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By John Godfrey Saxe. 


Glia 


HE death last week of Dr. Luther 
Halsey Gulick at his camp, Sebado 
Wohelo, at South Casco, Me., cut 
short the careerof one of America’s 
most original educators and social workers 
at a dramatic moment in his life. Dr. 
Gulick had recently been made chairman 
of the International Committee on Physi- 
cal Recreation of the War Work Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. He had just returned 
from a trip to France, where he had con- 
ducted a survey of the moral and physical 
welfare of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Dr. Gulick was thus bringing to 
America’s share in the prosecution of 
the war the knowledge and enthusiasm that 
had first won him public recognition years 
ago. As physical director of the Y. M. 
C. A. in Jackson, Mich., in 1886, he had 
given early expression to that interest in 
combined physical and educational influences that remained 
with him throughout life. Now he was seeing the fruition 
of his and other pioneers’ efforts on a scale unimagined in 
the earlier years. Not only was a whole nation being re- 
awakened to an interest in physical manhood for its fighting 
youth, it was strengthening its work in this regard for growing 
boys and girls at home as well. A huge military machine 
was doing everything in its power to increase the vigor and 
clean physical living of millions of young men. To do this 
it was borrowing both the methods and the leaders that had 
been promoting these ideals among our civilian communities 
for decades. By his trip to France Dr. Gulick was experi- 
encing the happy fortune of helping to establish upon some- 
thing of an international scale the work that he and others 
had so humbly begun when hygiene and care of the body were 
words unfamiliar to our educational curricula. 

There was a further dramatic touch to this mission, how- 
ever. During the years 1900 to 1910 the young men who 
are now in France or in training for that country were 
youngsters in our public schools. It was during the greater 
part of that decade also that Dr. Gulick, as director of phy- 
sical training in the public schools of New York City, was 
helping to create new standards for public physical education 
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and recreation in the United States. 
Many of the very lads who then benefited 
from his efforts were in the trenches in 
France when he visited these a few months 
ago. In a double sense, therefore, he was 
picking up the work where he had left off. 
Not only was he returning to the interest 
of his former years, he was returning to 
his own former pupils and re-inculcating 
in them at a later date the ideals that he 
had set before them years ago. 

Dr. Gulick had left his impress upon 
more than one aspect of physical educa- 
tional effort. Himself a physician and 
psychologist, as well as a teacher, he had 
been a pioneer in one movement after an- 
other. From Jackson he went to Spring- 
field, Mass., where from 1886 to 1903 he 
was superintendent of physical training in 
the Y. M. C. A. Training School in that 
city. From 1903 to 1908 he was director of physical train- 
ing in the public schools of New York City. He had already 
won a national standing as the leader in physical education 
in the Y. M. C. A., as editor of the Gulick Hygiene Series 
of school text-books and of various magazines devoted to 
physical training, and as one of the originators of the game 
of basket-ball. His fame continued to grow. At the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904 a series of lectures given by him as 
chairman of the physical training lecture committee made 
his name known abroad. ‘Two years later he served as a 
member of the Olympic Games Committee, held that year 
in Athens, and in 1908 of the same committee in London. 
A year earlier he had been a delegate to the Second Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene, London. Meanwhile, 
his membership in various associations interested in physical 
training gave him wide contacts with fellow-workers in that 
field, and he was president of both the American Physical Ed- 
ucation Association (1903-6) and of the Public School Physi- 
cal Training Society (1905-8). 

While director of physical training in the New York public 
schools, Dr. Gulick became interested in the broader move- 


‘ment then sweeping the country, which came to be known 
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dent of the Playground Association of America in 1906. In 
1907 he was made chairman of the Playground Extension 
Committee and of the Backward Children Investigation of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. ‘Two years later these were 
merged into one department, called the Department of Child 
Hygiene, and Dr. Gulick gave up all other work to direct 
this department. 

The record made by these bodies in awakening American 
cities to the value of recreation for childhood was a notable 
one, Only ninety cities had playground facilities in 1907. By 
1910 the number had jumped to 531. In that year the 
Russell Sage Foundation turned its attention to other aspects 
of public recreation, and Dr. Gulick was instrumental in 
greatly increasing the use of public buildings and grounds for 
evening recreation centers, as well as the development of 
summer playgrounds, vacation schools, social center work, 
public lectures and meetings and school gardening. Here, as 
elsewhere, his quick perception of innovation was manifested 
and he was responsible for the picturesque experiment of havy- 
ing hurdy-gurdies equipped with folk dance music. 

The findings of the Backward Children Investigation 
(afterward the Division of Education) opened the eyes of 
educators to the large numbers of school children who were 
retarded because of remediable physical defects. This lent 
impetus to the demand for adequate school inspection; after 
the publication of the committee’s report the number of cities 
having systems of medical inspection jumped from 135 in 
1908 to over 700 in 1912. 

Dr. Gulick was a member of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion of the Boy Scouts of America. Ever since his first con- 
nection with that organization he had believed that a similar 
organization for girls was needed. Accordingly, he and Mrs. 
Gulick were among the prime movers in forming the Camp 
Fire Girls in 1911. Later this body was incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia and Dr. Gulick’s chief 
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interest was centered in it from that time on. When th 
daily press and the popular magazines began to talk abou 
the Camp Fire Girls the original philosophy that gave i 
birth was lost sight of by many people. The general public 
was supposed to be interested only in the bizarre ceremonials 
romantic costumes, curious phraseology and poetical expres- 
sions of ‘desires’? demanded from the girls. But Dr. Gulick 
had a deeper purpose than this. “The shifting outlook and 
changed status of womankind demanded as never before, he 
thought, solidarity of action and a unified facing of new 
tasks. Women were caught in a revolution, of which they 
themselves were the vortex. It was, therefore, as a purpose- 
ful attempt to introduce cohesion, group spirit and team 
work into “a mass of individual laborers with no race habits 
or organization” that the Camp Fire Girls appealed to his 
imagination. Of the general setting of the organization, he 
said: 

Aside from making the daily life show the adventure side there 
is another reason for this sort of thing. During these two genera- 
tions woman’s world is being readjusted. Instead of being merely 
in the home women’s work has gone out into the community, but it 
remains still woman’s work. Education, the work of marketing, 
care of the laundry have all practically gone out. They market in 
stores, bread is cooked in the bakery, not at home, our laundry is 
cared for in laundries, but it nevertheless remains woman’s work 
and in so far as it is badly done is caused by woman letting go her 
age-long ability. If woman is to have the same kind of relation to 
the world’s work in the future that she has had in the past, she must 
reach out in the community and take hold again of those things 
which have always been fundamentally feminine. That is the new 
patriotism. ‘The movement of women towards the stores, factories 
and workshops is but the first step towards the readjustment of 
women to the work of the world—a part of which has always be- 


longed to women but has now gone astray, because it has gone out 
of the home and women have not followed as they should. 


: 


Especially interesting is the part this view played in estab- | 
lishing what has come to be regarded as Dr. Gulick’s most — 


distinctive contribution to the welding of joyous with efficient 
living in the democracy of the twentieth century. 


A Settlement War Service Bureau 


By Anne 


NE warm day in April a white-faced young Italian, 
whose scanty English had stumbled, halted and 
threatened to abandon him altogether in his. mo- 
ment of need, poured out through a friendly in- 

terpreter, a girl of the neighborhood, his tale of wrong, re- 
bellion and ultimate panic to the agent of the Greenwich 
House War Service Bureau. He was a mechanic—a good 
‘one—would the signorina be so good as to see? His nerv- 
ous fingers fumbled with a pile of testimonials from the De- 
troit motor firms for which he had worked. And last sum- 
mer he had enlisted in the American army. He had not 
waited to be drafted, not he! He had had his military train- 
ing at home in Italy, he was a good mechanic, he liked 
America, and he had enlisted. ‘The recruiting sergeant had 
told him that by the act of volunteering he became an Ameri- 
can citizen without all those procedures upon whith he had 
not yet entered, being too recent a newcomer to the country. 
So he had enlisted, and now, behold! ‘They told him that 
the recruiting sergeant had lied. He was not an American 
citizen, and therefore the line of military advancement was 
closed to him, despite that military training already achieved 
and those, testimonials to his mechanical ability and his good 
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character. What would the signorina herself have done in 
such a case ?” 

The signorina hesitated, the Italian rushed on, and the in- 
terpreter more slowly followed. Why, of course, he had 
applied for a discharge in order that he might re-enlist with 
his own country’s forces and stand a chance of a commission. 
But no reply had come to his application, and when, after 
weeks of irritated waiting, he had appealed to his corporal 
about it, his corporal had told him “to go chase himself.” 
And when he had appealed to his sergeant-about it, his ser- 
geant had told him “to forget it,’ and had further added 
that “he should worry!” And when he had spoken in the 
washroom to his captain about it—after the properest of 
salutes, oh, yes, the properest, the signorina might rely upon 
that—his captain had said that he didn’t want to be bothered. 

What was a hot-blooded, hot-headed young Italian to do in 
such circumstances? It had seemed good to this one, smarting 
under an accumulated sense of injuries, simply to prolong 
-his next leave of forty-two hours indefinitely. It was now 
nearly a week old. But at last reason resumed her sway, 


1By the law which went into effect May 9, 1918, this difficulty has been 
overcome. 


ind along with it came abject terror. He had confided his 
redicament to the cousin in whose flat he was spending his 
elf-extended furlough, and she had hurried him, in charge 
of her “good Inglis spikin” daughter to the one sure un- 
raveler of military tangles in the neighborhood—the Green- 
ich House War Service Bureau.” 

By the next train a thoroughly sobered young recruit was 
hurrying back to Mineola to take whatever guardhouse medi- 
cine might be held suitable to his case, and to rejoice, while 
aking it, that he was not acting as target for a firing squad, 
and forever disgraced as a deserter in the bargain. And the 
ext day there followed a member of the War Service Bureau 
to plead the extenuating circumstances and to set in motion 
the machinery for a response to the application. 

Usually, however, the War Service Bureau has not such 
direct connection with the War Department as this. The 
incident is related merely as indicative of what it may fall 
ito the lot of such an agency to do at a moment’s notice. 
‘Usually it acts as liaison agent between the Government's 
‘War Risk Insurance Bureau and the families of soldiers and 
‘sailors. It intervenes between need and the slower forms of 
\death, such as starvation and freezing, rather than between 
insubordination and courts-martial. But it obviously must 
ibe prepared for anything—and it is. 

It is prepared to help Mrs. Flaherty, who has not heard 
‘from her husband for more than a year, recover a mariage 
‘certificate and furnish proof that she and Flaherty have not 
‘been divorced or legally separated, in order that she may 
‘secure her government allotment. It is prepared to find out 
‘why the allotment of Mrs. Green’s brother-in-law is not 
‘received by her, and upon finding his omission of the date of 
his birth had nullified his whole paper, it is prepared to wrest 
‘affidavits from creditable witnesses to the effect that he was 
really born at a certain time and place. It is prepared to 
set moving the cumbrous machinery that transfers a soldier’s 
allotment of pay from the mother who died before she re- 
“ceived it to the old father who is equally in need of it. 

It straightens out wrong addresses, it, pursues lost checks 
down into the deepest depths of the mail bags. It is scorned 
and derided by Mrs. Nicoletti because of its confessed inabil- 
ity to have her son transferred from Spartanburg to a camp 


- ?The Greenwich House War Service Bureau is one of seventy-eight in- 
formation centers in New York City, though it is perhaps unique in being 
-a bureau recognized in Washington, and therefore able to take executive 
action. 
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near by, where she might go to see him Sundays, but it is 
blessed by Mrs. Vogelmeister, whose loss of an indorsed allot- 
ment and allowance check it was able, through its Washing- 
ton agent, to have made good. 

In the earlier days of the war, when the government ma- 
chinery for the alloting of soldiers’ pay to their relatives was 
not running so smoothly as it is now, the War Service Bu- 
reau, with the aid of a Red Cross agent assigned to the work, 
was responsible for much actual physical aid in the neighbor- 
hood. Obviously, families could not be allowed to freeze in 
the zero weather of last winter, or to starve, or even to suffer 
the earlier approaches of these ultimate disasters because of 
a hitch in the receipt of the war insurance check. Where- 
ever the failure of the check to arrive was causing serious dis- 
comfort and threatening danger, the Greenwich House War 
Bureau, in addition to notifying its agent in Washington, 
who thereupon reported the loss or delay to the government 
bureau and set in motion the machinery for the rectification 
of error, notified the Red Cross, which, upon investigation 
by its agent, gave relief to tide over the period. This work 
grew to such proportions that a Red Cross agent was as- 
signed permanently to Greenwich House to facilitate relief. 

In addition to this, the most important branch of the 
work, there are many others. “The entire neighborhood has 
been converted into a knitting and sqwing auxiliary of the 
Red Cross. The War Service Bureau, acting as. chairman of 
the Red Cross Drive for the neighborhood, covered sixteen 
election districts and provided eighteen captains and over one 
hundred workers. The Liberty Loan Campaign for the dis- 
trict was directed by the bureau, which assisted also in the 
registration of enemy alien women. Under the Bureau’s 
management war films are shown and war rallies held. And, 
of course, to finance its multitudinous activities an occasional 
entertainment, like the bazaar in May, is necessary. 

Through the bureau Greenwich House is answering the 
question sometimes put as to the usefulness of the social set- 
tlement during such a period of upheaval as the present. Al- 
ways the settlement’s mission is that of the friendly, helpful 
interpreter of life under new conditions to newcomers to the 
country, and, in turn, of those newcomers to their older 
fellow-citizens. “That such an interpreter is needed more 
than ever before in these days of tragic tumult would seem 
obvious enough, and that the War Service Bureau plays the 
part with complete particularity of detail is certain. 


CONTRAST 


By Beulah Chamberlain 


O SEE how fair my baby is, with dimpled rosy arms, 
And see how sweet she smiles at me, up from her dainty laces! 


I have seen the slum-babies, with hunger on their faces. 


My dear one chatters all the day, and frolics with her nurse— 
O there was never born a child with all her pretty graces! 


I have seen the slum-babies, with white death on their faces. 


I hold my daughter lovingly and nurse her at my breast, 
And when night comes she drifts away to fairy dreamland places. 


I have seen the slum-babies, with pleading on their faces. 
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HOME SERVICE IN ACTION 


[ft is not only in the larger cities, with ample resources of 
experienced workers and social agencies, that Home Service 
is gaining ground. The ideals and the purposes are grasped 
as readily in the rural districts when once they are presented 
by personal approach. The following report by a field super- 
visor, Elizabeth Wood, attached to the Bureau of Civilian 
Relief in the southwestern division, will indicate in some de- 
gree the zeal of Home Service workers and the methods of 
their instructors. She writes of successful conferences on 
Home Service recently held in Oklahoma and in Kansas. 


66 IVE an Oklahoman fifty cents and he will 


spend forty-nine cents of it taking a trip.” 

Moreover, the Oklahoman intends to be up to 

date in Home Service, as in everything else, 
so that it needed only the concluding sentence of the letter 
announcing the state conference, ‘““A Chapter which does 
not arrange to be represented can just as surely be called a 
slacker as a man who attempts to escape the draft,” to bring 
out 165 delegates. At the Kansas state conference, for various 
equally good reasons, the same sort of group turned out, for 
one of them came 374 miles, and there were 168 delegates in 
all. The delegates put themselves and the division staff through 
three very strenuous days of meetings, the significant feature 
of which was the round table question-box. In fact, it was 
hard to make the initial presentation of the subjects because 
of the eagerness to interpolate questions and to exchange ex- 
periences on every point, 

The program, made in St. Louis, on the basis of letters 
and field trips, put war risk insurance first. Problems of or- 
ganization and finance for Home Service also needed to be 
cleared before family problems, Home Service institutes, and 
Chapter courses could have undivided attention. Even the 
interesting talks on Home Service agents in cantonment 
towns and Home Service in camps brought to mind war 
risk insurance problems and possibilities of cooperation on 
allotment matters, especially with associate field directors in 
camps. In each conference, after-care of discharged tuber- 
culous soldiers was discussed by an officer of the state Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis; and after-care of crippled 
soldiers by a distinguished St. Louis specialist who showed 
slides especially featuring the return of disabled men to agri- 
cultural pursuits. Both of these topics provoked interest, but 
many of the Home Service sections are undoubtedly still in 
the stage where information service is their first desire, 

Although charts were used very effectively, the insurance 
sessions were not the dry things of charts and figures that one 
might suppose. ‘The interpretation by the actuary of a great 


insurance company whom we have the good fortune to possess ~ 


as a division assistant was in terms of human beings. ‘The 
delegates also illustrated every point from real life and brought 
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up all kinds of nearly unbelievable complications, which made 
the two long sessions for this topic about the most thrilling of 
the conferences, ‘The insurance provisions, compensation, al- 
lotments and allowances, and the Civil Rights bill were each 
treated separately, followed by discussion, with a general 
clearing up at the last. | 

Information service was described so graphically that one 
could almost see the court house in a town of 1500, with the 
Home Service chairman on the steps addressing 110 drafted 
men, their kindred and friends, on the war risk insurance 
law and Home Service. ‘This piece of information service 
was made the more telling by the cooperation of the band 
brought to the celebration by one of the branches of the Chap- 
ter and by the women of the canteen service who served 
lemonade. 

Another Home service section reported that the draft board 
cooperated by sending Home Service letters with the draft 
notices. ‘The Home Service executive secretary keeps open 
house until the boys have gone, explaining the provisions of 
the law and showing how the blanks should be filled out. 
Many Red Cross workers put a Home Service card in each 
comfort kit with the invitation not only to write back when 
they think their families may be in need, but also to look 
up the associate field director in camp. The families receive 
thoughtfully worded informational letters from this Home 
Service section offering service and inviting office calls, 

Various good examples of Home Service signs and news- 
paper clippings were on exhibition, including the honor roll 
which one Chapter has had struck off from the newspaper 
list to be posted in strategic places throughout the county for 
additions and corrections, ‘The general opinion of the dele- 
gates was strongly in favor of extensive publicity coupled 
with the special personal features which fit each individual 
community. So many examples were given of information 
service uncovering other and very vital needs that the whole 
discussion assumed a human rather than a_ technical 
interest. 

A group of 165 people coming from communities with 
little or no organized social work, and having many varieties 
of personal background, seems a large audience for the dis- 
cussion of family problems, but the Home Service super- 
visors urgently advised trying it. A simple statement of the 
problem was the story of a call at the Home Service office by a 
soldier’s young wife in a small town, of the external and inter- 
nal surroundings of the home, of the ages and appearance of 
the two little children, and of the pleasant visit in which the 
Home Service secretary learned of events since the woman’s 
childhood and of her concern for the absent soldier husband. 
Tracing the delayed allotment, granting money for immedi- 
ate needs, a budget plan for a loan, medical care for the deli- 
cate little boy who had not talked at the age of two and a half, 
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nd friendly service with the strengthening of church ties, 
rere planned by the group. Emphatic protest was voiced 
gainst a suggested plan to break up the home and to send 
is young mother and her children to live temporarily with 
cr mother-in-law, although the privileges and responsibili- 
jes of kinship were recognized and the possibility and de- 
rability of combined households were suggested as a solu- 
ion in some instances. Work for the wives of soldiers was 
Iso frowned upon except for certain strong young war brides 
‘hose tendency “‘to loaf on their incomes’ is sometimes a 
yurce of demoralization. Parallel illustrations drawn by the 
elegates from their own experiences at home unconsciously 
‘evealed much thoughtful care and helped in the final sum- 
ning up of the simple principles involved, 


Case Work in Fifty-seven Varieties 


CHE request for advice “on cooperation with the guardians 
f Mississippi Choctaws” which, in Oklahoma City, opened 
he question-box on family problems may have been somewhat 
lisconcerting to the Eastern alien who was attempting to 
Hirect the discussion but need cause no surprise, for rural 
neighborhoods have every problem of the city and more. 
Blanketed Indians riding in automobiles with chauffeurs, 
3ohemian colonies living old-fashioned, hard-working, thrifty 
ives, little oil towns with shifting populations of as many 
1s thirty-two different nationalities, and three small villages 
nhabited exclusively by Negroes who will tolerate no white 
olks in their midst—these are some of the varieties of back- 
rround in Oklahoma’s Home Service problems, The Mexican 
colonies throughout the Southwest, so picturesque to the 
tourist, contribute a full share of complexity to the standards 
i family care. ‘The little cotton farms of Texas and Arkan- 
sas, often held by Negroes, present acute difficulties when the 
sons who were farm hands are drafted; and the rural situa- 
jon in Kansas and Missouri is no less pressing though so large 
a proportion of the population is American white. If one gets 
ff the train at almost any way station, however, he will find 
a Home Service sign posted by the ticket office window and 
feel the comforting assurance that the Red Cross is on the 
job. 

It is an experience to see Home Service in Okmulgee, in 
a private room with a separate entrance, in the old council 
house of the Creek Nation, who have loaned their property 
‘to the Red Cross for the duration of the war. It is also an ex- 
‘perience to meet in a small town with a Home Service com- 
‘mittee, representing varied professions, all of whom can con- 
‘tribute first-hand knowledge of the family problem under 
consideration from actual and long acquaintance as neighbors. 
At the opposite extreme from this genuine neighborliness are 
‘the equally small oil towns whose many transient strangers 
need exactly the same methods of inquiry as do the families 
known to a social agency in a big city, and can no more be 
wisely helped without such care than can strangers elsewhere. 
Between these extremes are the many families in whose behalf 
Home Service workers must be very careful to determine 
whether they really know or only think they know. Mistakes 
must not be made, ‘Tradition may quite unfairly have la- 
beled a family shiftless, Partial knowledge may delay getting 
the actual facts which are just as essential to supplement im- 
pressions in small towns as in larger communities. ‘To have 
“known each other always” is both an asset and a liability to 
the Home Service worker, though the Red Cross spirit of real 
democracy does much to simplify matters. 

The genuine difficulty of safeguarding confidences must in: 
evitably somewhat influence the processes of a thoughtful 
worker, We do not hear about friendly visiting or volunteer 
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service, but we see women with native skill in human: rela- 
tions quietly playing the part of true neighbors. Less money 
relief is required in these rural towns than in cities because 
of the more easily secured credit and the simpler conditions of 
life where people depend largely and directly upon the 
products of the land. While material needs are less, the need 
to interpret the why and wherefore of things is perhaps even 
greater than in the larger communities where long study and 
experience has led to a quicker interpretation of family life and 
its problems; and the task requires the greatest adaptability 
and resourcefulness, 

It is true that the members of a certain Home Service sec- 
tion, deeply impressed by a letter from a division office calling 
for a report on a family situation, piled into an automobile 
and visited in a body, taking with them the Chapter’s chairman 
and secretary. ‘Che report embodied the various points of 
view of the nine of them, all arriving at the same perfectly 
kindly conclusion, ‘This unique mishap, long since repented 
and atoned for, occurred just over the county line from a 
Home Service section which has visited every home in the 
county from which a boy, has been called to the colors. In 
the whole county only one “relief case’ has been found, but 
the calls have shown interest and good cheer and made doubly 
sure that no family shall slip because of lack of information. 
The same fine women who paid these calls gave a party for the 
county mothers, each of whom was personally invited by 
telephone. ‘The entertainment was arranged. to display all 
the special talents of the guests. Letters from the boys over- 
seas were read as well. It naturally followed that the same 
group gathered for a memorial service to the first. of their 
own to lay down his life for the cause. “These things go far 
to soften the resentment of some of those on the farms, who 
have had to give up the sons who worked the place and who 
believe themselves unable to hire skilled labor, not because of 
lack of funds, but because it is not to be had, This Home 
Service section has especially realized the possibility of worry 
by those living in isolated country homes with limited chances 
for recreation, and has arranged for well qualified, right- 
spirited neighbors to keep in close touch with some widowed 
mothers and lonely wives. 

Wisdom has been shown by Home Service sections in 
reaching those who have more money than ever they had 
before, and these families are as numerous and as unwise as the 
instalment buyers of any great city, The evidence of extra 
money in one Negro colony, indicating the arrival of delayed 
checks, has very successfully been made the occasion for the 
visits of a persuasive salesman of Liberty Loan Bonds and 
War Savings Stamps. One difficult and extravagant young 
woman was reached when the Home Service worker struck 
the right chord by asking her to save each month to ac- 
cumulate a little capital for the husband’s start in business 
when he should come home, The same appeal has been used 
in the interest of clearing small properties from debt as a 
surprise for the absent soldier. 


At Home to Callers 


SATURDAY afternoon is a favorite and particularly good time 
for Home Service office hours in the small places. ‘The coun- 
try people are in town and naturally drop in to ask why let- 
ters do not come through from, or go through to, the boys, and 
to get advice about what to write. Much effective service is 
being rendered in emphasizing the value of the right kind of 
letters sent frequently, ‘Couching scenes occur, too, as when 
the young father asks about arranging his insurance, ‘‘in case 
anything happens to him over there,” so that his only de- 
pendent, a motherless son aged one month, may have the 
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best of care. He depends upon Home Service workers to visit 
the baby and to write to him often. 

Field trips by the supervisors of Home Service led to the 
certainty that conferences were needed and would be welcome. 
These two state conferences proved a quick way to energize a 
large group and were immensely helpful, but the letters that 
followed the meetings and requested field visits show con- 
clusively that intense follow-up work is equally needed. The 
two methods work admirably together in providing both in- 
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spiration and detailed technical guidance. One really all 
ble by-product of getting together is the better reaction + 
letters. It is then clear that the Home Service secretaries ai 
the members of the division staff have become human bei 
to each other rather than names. The task that lies befor 
us all seems less staggering when we are reassured by the spir 
and the responsiveness of those who are to do the work, an 
by the conviction that this first getting together is but a prom 
ise of things to come. 


Minnesota’s Heritage 


II. 


Danny the Drunk’ 


By Maud A. Merrill 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT, DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH, MINNESOTA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLEMINDED 


HEY lived in the country, Danny and his family. 

The children had all the blue sky and fresh air and 

green grass that any fresh-air society poster could 

offer. Not far from their cabin was a little lake 
that matched the sky and reflected for their esthetic pleasure 
the neighboring oak grove and the little grasses that grew 
along its shores. Little fishes darted in and out of the shad- 
ows and water-lilies blossomed in the cove. But Danny and 
his spouse had no eye for the idyllic beauties of their country 
home. And the children of Danny will play all day long 
with a knotted string, laughing senselessly, shaking the string, 
folding it carefully and then flinging it away, to sit staring 
uncomprehendingly at nothing, thinking nothing, doing noth- 
ing, desiring nothing. For the children of Danny are inno- 
cents. “There are four of them, these sons of Danny, and they 
are all idiots. 


And Danny—-well, nobody knows whether Danny was ever 


normal mentally or not. Never within the memory of his 
neighbors and townsfolk was he known to be sober. It was 
only about three miles from his cabin to the nearest saloon, 
but he trudged that three miles with a steadfastness of pur- 
pose worthy of a better cause. Danny was inclined to be 
quarrelsome at home. He was an ardent advocate of the wife- 
beating theory of discipline. And Mrs. Danny, the weak 
member of an otherwise more intelligent family, was a worthy 
consort for Danny. She was a close second in her alcoholic 
capacity, and when it came to a battle of words Danny was 
forced to beat an ignominious retreat to the woodshed. For, 
Mrs. Danny has the Irish tongue, which is her birthright, and 
she can “make the worse appear the better reason” with a 
felicity that is the envy of her neighbors. She can out-argue 
the best of them. She admits that she drinks: “‘yes, but a little 
—only a glass of beer now and then.” And Danny, “he was 
a bad lot.” She, Mrs. Danny, was forced by him ‘“‘to entertain 
all sorts of low-down characters, tramps and the likes o’ that.” 

Danny, in his forty-ninth year, met with an accident that 
ended his alcoholic career. In winding his devious path home 
one night he disputed the right of way with a freight train 
and the freight train, ike Mrs. Danny, had the best of the 
argument. 
crook to care for the four men children in the little cabin by 
~ 4Another of a series of studies of feeblemindedness made from the Minne- 


sota School for the Feebleminded and Colony for Epileptics, several of which 
are appearing in the Survey. 


For a while Mrs. Danny managed by hook and by. 


the lake. 
was alive. 

Mrs. Danny never admitted to her family that her childre 
were not like other children. Neither Danny nor the chil 
dren ever visited at the home of Mrs. Danny’s people. Mr: 
Danny’s father, born in County Kildare, had been a store 
keeper in this country and, for the benefit of his thirsty cus 
tomers, had had a “back room.” The old gentleman was him 
self very fond of his bottle. When his Rosie took up witl 
Danny, her father and all her brothers and sisters, with th 
exception of Aggie, disowned her. 

But Aggie had married Danny’s brother, Mike. Nov 
Mike, poor Mike, took to drink, too, after he married Aggie 
Aggie has the ungentle reputation of being a ‘‘she devil” an 
“who wouldn’t take to drink?” explained the harassed Mike 
Aggie is not particular about the company she keeps, nor ha 
she scruples about matters of morality. And Mike has ha 
epilepsy, though in recent years the spasms have not appeared 
Aggie, the virago, has frequent quarrels with her neighbors 
On one occasion neighbor Jo “complained” that Aggi 
“heaved a brick at him’’—vocal oratory having, apparently, n 
effect on him—and Aggie was arrested. But woe betidec 
neighbor Jo! Aggie decided to plead her own cause, and i 
took the judge and all the police officers to keep order in th 
courtroom between Aggie and‘her accusers. “The judge was : 
mere man and only human and Aggie was acquitted. 

The parents of Danny and Mike, born in Old Ireland 
came to this country to make their fortunes, but the fondnes 
of both old people for alcoholic beverages was notorious. The; 
made a poor living at day labor and “raised seven children.’ 

Now, after Danny died, Mrs. Danny soon tired of making 
the necessary effort to maintain the pig and the four idiot son: 
who shared her cabin by the lake; she appealed to the authori 
ties of the town for help. The authorities placed the fow 
sons in the Minnesota School for the Feebleminded, where 
according to Mrs. Danny, they are going to school. Mrs 
Danny supports herself at housework, but still loves her “glas: 
of beer now and then” and will not stay in nights. 

The little cabin by the lake has fallen into complete decay 
and the sons of Danny in their institution home are still play- 
ing with a piece of knotted string, and laughing senselessly all 
day long or sitting staring at nothing, thinking nothing, desir. 
ing nothing. 


They fared no worse at least than when Dann 


I 
N the grey shadow of a mud-walled mosque, Anarkali 
and two other Biskri girls were playing “jacks” with 
date seeds. "They were Sahara-bred, children of the 
oasis of Bir-el-Defla. To Anarkali the stakes were 
g. The fate of her only doll hung in the balance. On the 
sterday’s gaming she had lost it. “Today she was risking her 
ring of bright-colored beads, even her favorite bracelet, in 
e hope of recovering the doll. Abd-el-Kader, the bearded 
ory-teller, had lent her his date seeds which had a way, 
<e loaded dice, of falling just as you might desire, smooth 
ridged. 
A group of children stood watching the game. Anarkali 
iade the toss. With a shout of triumph she called, “Four 
dged, one smooth, I win,” when the boy Hassan, with a 
‘voop, pounced on date seeds with one hand, bracelet and 
oll with the other, and was off toward the bazaar. Anarkali 
yased him through piles of golden dates, green camel hides, 
ranges, figs and date-fiber mats. As she ran, her thought 
ashed, “Stealing my doll is trouble enough, but how can I 
rer replace Abd-el-Kader’s date seeds?” 
Up and down the bazaar aisles raced Anarkali and Hassan 
ntil both were breathless. “Then the young Arab darted 
ast the row where in his stall Abou Ahal, vendor of camel 
eat, was carving a fatty, suet-like lump, plainly once the 
ump of a camel. He placed the cuttings in the little piles 
haracteristic of Oriental markets. He, too, had suffered from 
he pilferings of young Hassan; so when the rascal passed 
is stall, he skilfully tripped him. Anarkali seized her doll 
rom her fallen foe, Abou rescued the treasured seeds, and to 
Hassan’s further humiliation captured also his fez and hung 
t with its dejected black tassel on the top hanger of his stall. 
Abou seated himself on the section of date-palm trunk that 
was his chair, and Anarkali squatted beside him. 
“Here are thy seeds, little Pomegranate Blossom,” he said. 
‘And I have a bit of gossip to tell thee. Thou knowest that 
hy father and I for many years were camel herds together. 
And since he went to that land from whence the angels pelt 
he devils below with shooting stars, as I have often shown 
thee, I have watched over thy welfare as would thy mother, 
ny kinswoman, were she still alive.” 
“Tell me of my people,” begged Anarkali. 
- With the storyteller’s instinct he paused, watching her 
srowing eagerness. ‘Then he continued ‘‘Well do I remem- 
ber when thou wert born in a striped camel’s-hair tent on 
the yellow desert sands.” Abou took a drink from a gourd, 
stoppered with a bit of cork-oak bark, which a north coast 
trader had given him. “The sun had set in a reddened sky. 
Thy father did not curse when it was known thou wast a girl. 
Instead he said, “The ruddy sky is an omen. We will name 
the chjld for the princess in the legend of far Lahore— 
Anarkali, Pomegranate Blossom, for tonight’s sky is almost 
the color of that bloom.’ 

“Many years did we Biskris, thy father and I, wander 
over the rock desert,” Abou proceeded. “When the pas- 
turage for our camels became sear, we set out over the sand 


Pomegranate Blossom 


French North Africa and the 
Children of Islam 


By C. M. Goethe 


desert to the oases of the Southland. It is now three years 
since our sheik pitched our tents here at the oasis of Bir-el- 
Defla; two since I became a bazaar vendor of camel flesh. 
In those three years I have still watched thee. I, and one 
other.” 

“Who is the other?” asked the girl. 

“This other is thy friend and mine. Often have I given 
him caravan gossip of the Southland where the strength 
of France is not as it is with us. Here we are but a short 
march to the garrison post. But the fingers of France reach 
to lands of which thou hast not even heard.’ Anarkali’s 
eyes were wide open with wonder. 

“But do I know this friend of thine, Abou?” she asked 
eagerly. 

Abou Ahal explained, ‘Three years ago, when our sheik 
brought us here to Bir-el-Defla to pasture our camels, the 
French soldiers were before us, sinking wells in this oasis. 
Since then there has been much more water, and a fringe of 
newly-planted date palms surrounds the old oasis. Allah, to 
whom the green color is sacred, must be much pleased when 
he sees how these men from the far North have made this 
new verdure. Here now we have so much pasture that for 
those three years our sheik has tarried. Thy friend and 
mine, of whom I speak, is he who is over these engineers. He 
is the French colonel. He speaks our tongue. He mixes often 
with the bazaar folk. He must needs know much of. the 
restless tribes of the South. Often I have seen him in his 


. great red cloak, watching thee with the little folk, repeating 


tales thou hast heard from old Abd-el-Kader. Ay, and thou 
tellest them well. It is of him I would speak—but, run on, 
here comes one of the painted Ouled Nail girls, she of the 
necklace of gold napoleons. Run along to thy tent, little one, 
and do not grieve if our sheik is cross or the Biskri women 
whine like jackals. I shall have yet other news in good 
time.” 

The camp was beyond the oasis and in the desert. Anarkali 
stopped on the way to gather pink blossoms of the wild 
oleanders that bloomed on the oasis fringe. She fashioned 
these into a chaplet—their pink bloom against her dark hair. 
The flowers were a signal for more than the customary 
abuse from the wrinkled hag who ruled in that tent Anarkali 
called home. ‘Pomegranate Blossom, they call thee, eh 2?” she 
sneered, “and now a crown of oleanders, too!’’ She snatched 
the wreath from the child’s head. ‘‘Hast thou forgotten there 
are camels to milk, cheese to make—that much camel’s hair 
is yet unspun? Where hast been idling?” But Anarkali 
kept her secret though it cost her a cuff on the ears that 
sent her sprawling on the sand. 


I] 


HAT winter there had come to the post a young woman 
who was fair skinned, yet the Arabs knew from her 
accent that she was not French. She was invalided to the 
desert from her studies in Paris. Colonel Maulin and his 
wife had been eager to hear of America. They spoke of many 
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Home of some of the Pomegranate Blossom’s 
tribes, folk on the rim of the oasis of Sidi 
Okbar 


things, of the wonderful work of American engineers at 
Panama, of engineering on the desert, of the desert folk, of 
the children of the caravans and oases. ‘The visitor chanced 
to tell of her playground work in Chicago, as a volunteer 
storyteller among children of all nationalities gathered in the 
recreation centers. “The colone! was quick to catch at the 
He told of one of his finds, a born relater of tales, lit- 
tle Pomegranate Blossom. He spoke of the unpleasant trend 
of most tale-spinning by the Arabic professionals, of the in- 
fluence for evil of much that ought to be uplifting, of. the 
hunger of bazaar folk, even grown-ups, for this and other 
forms of recreation. 

Next day at his quarters Colonel Maulin spread out a mili- 
tary map of Africa. “Here is something,” he said to the 
American, “that will appeal to your imagination. Here is 
an empire in the making. Here are railroads, motor roads, 
Military necessity requires them. “These other 
dots stand for the beginnings of free schools and government 
offices, with their lintels marked ‘Liberty, tquality, Fra- 
ternity.’ But our budgets are necessarily military budgets. 
You of America have the vision of education through play, 
of schools that make for social growth like oases in the old 
sands. Look again at the map. 
colors the Mediterranean coast. 


idea. 


garrison posts. 


See how the French purple 
Here in Algiers, where we 
are spilling over into Morocco, many of these folk are the 
primitive white stock. See how the tri-color has been pushed 
through the Sahara, across the rich Soudan, out west to Sene- 
gambia, south to French Congo. Win France and this New 
France to your theories and what an empire is yours! Here 
is a mission as noble as was that of Lafayette to your youth- 
ful America.” 

This was the first of many talks, with the American, 
then with Abou Ahal. Out of them, before the wild oleander 
blooms were fading with the coming summer, came a plan; 
and on a night in the old sheik’s tent the East threw date 
seeds with the West. And the West won. 
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HE sunset had turned the green palm crowns to gold. 
Then their drab shadows lengthened into long fingers on 
the desert floor. Later, the full moon rose in a golden sky 
behind the great billows of yellow sand. ‘Two men, one in a 


great cloak and the head-piece of a Colonel of the French 


engineers; the other in flowing bournous and turban, entered 
the old sheik’s tent. Fresh dates and camel’s-milk curds were 
set before them. Abou Ahal, true son of the desert, had 
much to say of caravans, camel trading, the date crop, sell- 
ing his falcon—anything but the business at hand. But the 
blunt Colonel came quickly to the point. ‘Thou hast among 
thy women folk a blue-eyed girl, Sheik Abd Allah. It is 
of her I would speak. Often I come to this oasis. Often I 
have heard her tell stories to the bazaar children. She repeats 
them as well as old Abd-el-Kader himself, and none is more 
learned in the tales than he.” 

The sheik growled, ‘““Abd-el-Kader is learned, and vener- 
able. I like it not that the children garble our ancient 
tales, and yet, now that.thou speakest of it, I remember once 
we did have need of her. Ben Ali came here from Hamman 
Meskatine with three friends and bringing his falcons. After 
the hunt there was, of course, a feast. “Then all wanted 
tales. Sometimes old Abd-el-Kader is not in the mood. 
Abou Ahal here asked, ‘Why not send for Anarkali in his 
stead?’ I sent for her. I remember she told the tales tol- 
erably well. Yes, that is so, tolerably well.” 

“Then I have it right,” answered the Colonel. ‘‘She tells 
them well, but she could do still better. “Thou knowest the 
government builded a school while we drilled the wells. In 
the homeland my masters read my reports, then complain. 
They write they do not expect much so soon of the Arabs, for 
they veil their women.” Here the colonel shrewdly appealed 
to the sheik’s tribal pride. “But of your Biskri tribe, they 
write often; they know you are proud that your women go 
unveiled—that you give them much freedom. So they ask, 


‘Why are there no girl students from among the Biskri?’ 
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Abd-el-Kader, the bearded story-teller 
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‘Full well I know that it is taught that no soul exists in a 
woman. Yet I have come to ask thee to break this ancient 
restraint. [hy ancestors did much, in breaking the custom 
‘of the veil. Now, go thou further, Sheik Abd Allah. Give 
‘education to this girl. ‘Thou and thy people shall see it is 
good. We already know it. In France once our women were 
-unlettered, yet we learned that education is good. Lend to 
‘us the blue-eyed orphan for a while, that we may train her 
‘and some day give her back to her tribe, a princess in fable- 
/making.” 

The old sheik mumbled to himself. The colonel reminded 
him of some of the many benefits his tribe owed to France. 
There were no more wars, no more robberies, no famines. 
Regularly and safely the southern caravans arrived, their goat- 
skins busting with dates. Old wells gushed forth new abun- 
dance; new wells made green what had once been only 
burning desert. With the new wells the camels had year- 
| round pasture. 

“Yes,” grumbled the ‘sheik, clapping the knotted muscles 

of his bare legs, ‘“‘and thus, with little walking, these are 
‘becoming flabby.” But he finally yielded to the battering ar- 
-guments of Colonel Maulin and Abou Ahal, the butcher 
friend of Anarkali. He consented to let the girl go as they 
advised. 
So it came to pass that one day three camels crunched the 
_ desert sands with their spongy feet. “The American was 
_ returning to the railroad. With her went Anarkali. ‘Thus 
the little desert creature, wild as a Sahara gazelle, went to 
| the French post for training in its school. She was the first 
girl of her tribe to read and write, mixing strangely her 
| hunger for romance and her chafing under the rigid disci- 
pline of the old schoolmaster. Abou, come from the oasis 
up to the school, dared not enter, but his imagination knew 
no such inhibitions. He returned with wonderful gossip for 
the bazaar folk, to be passed from mouth to mouth in the 
foundouk yards, crowded with camels from the Soudan, till 
every well and date palm on a dozen caravan routes knew 
of Anarkali and her learning. 


ay 


Abou Ahal, the vendor of camel meat 
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Under the shadow of a Saharan mosque one 
may see our game of jacks, played with date 
seeds or with bits of whittled date stem 


IV 


UT must we stop here. Need our fancy lag behind that 
of Abou, the camel butcher? Can we spin a tale no less 
than Abd-el-Kader, the bearded storyteller, and spin it in 
western imagery outside his kin? Imagine what might hap- 
pen should a desert girl with eyes which have known little 
more than the slender tent poles of the Biskri be sent on from 
such a post school to a land where men vie with nature in 
making things colossal—buildings as high as thirty camels- 
hair tents, one atop the next? Imagine what might happen if 
Anarkali, or her kind, should come and learn the genius of our 
playground movement, should carry back to the desert its 
knack of tale and game and dance and song, its spirit of 
spontaneous growth, its technique in organizing youth. Pic- 
ture Pomegranate Blossom, if you will, after her years of 
training and strange scenes, awakening once again to the fa- 
miliar sounds in the desert town which is the railway ter- 
minus. The latticed window of her hotel room looks out on 
walls bright with bouganvillea. Beneath a date palm in 
the corner of the court, the steward is bargaining for par- 
tridges with a hunter, one of her own Biskris. In the other 
corner, a water carrier, pigskin slung from shoulder, is gos- 
siping with the kitchen boy. At the bazaar a caravan has ar- 
rived from the Southland, its goat-skins stretched taut with 
dates. In the shade of the mud walls, Arabs are squatting on 
the ground, playing checkers, and sipping the ropy, black Tur- 
kish coffee. Several are from Anarkali’s own oasis. She bar- 
gains with one for a camel for the morrow’s journey. 
Tomorrow tiny specks on the horizon expand into dark 
green blotches, then become the waving crowns of her own 
date palms of Bir-el-Defla. ‘This oasis of the Well of the 
Oleander has never known telephones. Yet were its date 
palms strung with wires the news of Pomegranate Blossom’s 
homecoming could not travel much more rapidly. Abou 
Ahal comes running from his meat stall. But she misses 
Abd-el-Kader. Seeking him, she finds him squatted in a cor- 
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ner near a prickly pear. “I have come to return thy date 
seeds of good luck, Abd-el-Kader, and to thank thee,” she 
says. But the old man scatters the charms on the sand. 

“And so thou art here at last,” he cries, ‘“I am ready for 
The Test. Long have I waited. We shall see if a woman can 
excel in the ancient tales.” 

In the swift days that follow, we may picture Pomegranate 
Blossom visiting many a harem, holding “mothers’ meetings,” 
telling of the learning of the Far West, of the one-wife sys- 
tem across the seas, of the needlessness of babies’ deaths. And 
at length, we may picture her matching her new vision of 
youth with the shrewdness and fatalism of the old story- 
tellers. 

Occasion for this last might well be the return of the old 
sheik from a pilgrimage to Mecca, wearing the turban of the 
sacred green. Six racing camels are sent to the neighboring 
oases, to the right to Hassi-el-Gazala—the little Well of the 
Gazelle; to the left as far as Beer-el-Dhib, the Land of the 
Jackals. Old men come and young. Every seat of vantage is 
taken. ‘To make room for more spectators, lads tear from 
the top of the mud wall the branches of desert thorn, which 
are the primitive barbed-wire of the land. 

We may imagine the sheik announcing the reason for the 
test to be the claims of the partisans of the old learning and 
of the new. Abd-el-Kader’s age and sex give him the right 
to open. The white-bearded patriarch salaams and begins. 
Bazaar stories are hardly to be classed as character-building. 
Abd-el-Kader has spent months in the shadow of the mud 
wall, brooding over his venom. Even men of a race where 
divorce ofttimes is as frequent as buying a new summer suit 
with us shudder at the old man’s tale. 

Then comes Anarkali’s turn. Let us look through her 
eyes. In the crowd are scores of young men—many already 
in love. Numbers have come from the schools at the north. 
Here is cne who has been in the university at Paris. His 
face is illumined with the message he has brought back—the 
hope of a New Africa. Anarkali knows she has a true friend 
also in grizzled, sunburnt Colonel Maulin, whose seat is on 
the prayer carpet beside old Sheik Abd-Allah. We do not 
have to stretch our imagination in choosing the girl’s tale. It 
is an old desert story, from Saracen days, of two claimants to 
the throne. 

The parents of one claimant are shipwrecked upon an 
island off the Morocco coast. Here they are forced to remain 
for many years. “Their children are raised in what is neces- 
sarily a one-wife home. ‘Their oldest sons aspires to the sul- 
tanate. The second claimant, a distant cousin, is harem born. 
The Orient loves intrigue. Its harems reek with scheming. 
Imagine the young storyteller using the plots of jealous women 
in the harem to bring out the hard lesson which the polyga- 
mous East is being taught by the overlordship of the monog- 
amous European. Imagine her appeal to the patriotism of the 
young progressives, skilfully hidden in the romance for which 
her audience hungers. The tale reaches its climax in a hand-to- 
hand combat between the two rivals, when the heavy-eyed, 
over-fed sensualist falls before his clear-headed, powerful rival 
from the Shipwreck Isle. There is a burst of applause and 
old Abd-el-Kader springs to his feet. He holds his right 
hand toward Anarkali. In it are the five date seeds. ‘The 
test is finished,” he cries, ““The West has won.” 


V 


S yet, however, that West has not won. It is in the midst 
of the winning. The responsibility, as to what kind of 
a winning it will be, rests no longer solely with the Orient’s 


Near West, Europe, but with the extreme West, Ameri 
There has been hardly a decade in all history like that jus 
beginning—the decade which may decide the character of tha 
winning. Entering that decade, we Americans may well 
ourselves earnestly what will our winning be like. What wil 
it mean to that great Orient, stretching from Yokoham 
Manila, Batavia to Mozambique, Capetown, Fez—to tha 
Orient that shoulders us along two frontiers of our Wester 
civilization—to that Orient that once, with victorious shouts 
“Europe will now become Mohammedan,” was crushinj 
through, until it was hammered back by Charles Martel o 
the plain of Tours? 

How will the winning change that very Mohatnee ae 
In great areas of that Orient, Islam remains the dominan 
force in more than one Moslem land between us and th 
Rising Sun. Our American democratic ideals are alread 
shaping national aspirations. Far-reaching changes amon 
these folk are being inspired by that democracy that cam 
into form in the hour when the Brandywine snows showe 
crimson the bloody footprints of bare-footed, ragged, hungr 
sons of liberty. With us that democracy has spread an 
infiltrated new generations, new groups of immigrant citi 
zens through our whole public school system; it has taken o}! 
new and livelier momentum in our organized play and ou 
community use of school houses as social and recreational cen 
ters. ‘That same democracy, which inspired the bloody Frenc 
Revolution, has since animated the less sanguinary ones nc 
only of Russia but of Turkey, of Persia, of even China. An 
within the Flowery Republic alone are the mosques of som 
thirty millions of Abd-el-Kader’s co-religionists. 

This impulse toward freedom America has given humanity 
Our thinkers cannot escape feelings of deepest concern, how 
ever, as to whether it will be our democracy of 1776, or 
counter force that will be finally ascendant in America’s im 
pact on Mohammedanism. ‘That other force is our growin 
materialism. 


VI 
NSEPARABLY compounded with that materialism, ou 


Anglo-Saxon industrialism is saturating the entire Orien 
It is particularly soaking into that part of the Orient whic 
is Mohammedan. The Mohammedan has a mathematicz 
mind which makes him instinctively a trader. Meet him any 
where—entering, with fellow merchants, a tiny mosque, whit 
igainst a background of tiger-infested jungle, near Tissac 
Malaya; or in the jewelry marts of Delhi, with his piles o 
precious stones seemingly as carelessly heaped as the millet i 
a neighboring food bazaar; or as a six-foot-three purple-robe 
Negro chamberlain of a sultan’s palace where datepalm crown 
nod in the Sahara wind—everywhere you will find him com 
mercially dominant among his neighbors. 

In India, except in the Northwest, he is somewhat scattere 
among the Hindu population and one remembers Harriman 
remark about unscrambling eggs. One immensely wealth 
rajah of Hindustan has told his people openly, Hindu an 
Mohammedan alike, that the Orient has everything the Occ 
dent possesses except the latter’s skill at industrial organizatio 
-—that when they, with their teeming millions, once acquir 
vur dexterity in organization they, with their ability to liv 
more cheaply, may wrest world domination from the Wes! 
The Moslem looks shrewdly forward to controlling many 
the factories of the Orient. 

Unfortunately these men-folk of Pomegranate Blossom’ 
faith come into contact mostly with Occidentals, missionarie 
excepted, whose brains speed at machine-gun rapidity wit! 
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thoughts of profit-making. Here is an American in an Indian 
province where the ape is still worshiped as a divinity. He is 
busy marketing petroleum labeled “monkey oil.’’ Here an- 
other is trying to force, by hothouse publicity methods, a mar- 
ket for cigarettes where and while an indignant China is clean- 
ing up what is left of an opium traffic forced upon her by 
English frigates. The oil company’s commercial traveler, 
also the tobacco trust’s representative—each is in a strange 
environment. ‘They are both uncomfortable. One of them is 
bald. With a 124 degree temperature, even his pith helmet 
does not entirely eliminate: the headache-producing sun rays. 
The servants of these men speak an alien tongue. “The brown 
man smiles while the white man riles” ; and only too often ‘‘the 
end of the fight is a tombstone white.” 

Is it only natural that, in this chafing environment, both 
oil man and tobacco man give little heed to America’s Oriental 
social opportunities—to our democratic ideals—to transplant- 
ing such agencies as the playground, the school social center, 
as conserve these ideals and expand them? ‘This puzzles the 
Pathan. 

The latter has wandered, through the Khyber Pass, down to 
Calcutta’s Bow Bazaar. He scratches the curly locks below 
his turban. He tries to reconcile the ethical code of this 
business-getter, the philosophy of this man-of-commerce with 
that of the idealistic missionary. He is deliberately, in the 
slow way of the East, trying to reach a decision about this 
Janus-like Occidentalism. He fingers his henna-stained beard, 
sign of his Mecca pilgrimage, while he ponders slowly the 
same decision that Japan, six decades ago, was forced to 
make quickly, speedily. He feels instinctively that his de- 
cision must be the same as that reached by the Nipponese in 
those momentous times following the steaming of Perry’s gun- 
boats into Yokohama Bay. Small wonder the Pathan hesi- 
tates. He speculates on how the new force which he hardly 
understands will change his Anarkalis, his Hassans, on what 
the new Islam will be like, after it has met, eliminated, ab- 
sorbed, digested the new theories and ways. That his re- 
ligion in some ways is well fitted to survive cannot be gainsaid. 
He freely admits its weaknesses; that the harem is passing, 
that polygamy cannot exist in competition with monogamy. 

He will none the less remind you that it was because of the 
fraternity his faith commanded that the old intertribal blood 
feuds became impossible. Comparing notes with you as to mis- 
sionary social work, he will show you that every man in Islam 
is the missionary spirit incarnate. He will persist that, in 
spite of its many faults, his religion makes him an actual war- 
tior for its extension. He will suggest that Islam has ever 
found a way to create a feeling of brotherhood, even between 
highly different races. He will tell you these things, even 
while he acknowledges that Islam has neglected its woman- 
hood and has accomplished little for the education of its chil- 
dren. He will shrewdly weigh these things while you tell 
him about playgrounds as an antidote to industrialism, about 
a public school system as a buttress for the democracy he 
yearns to have substituted for his corrupt autocracy, with its 
never-satisfied tax-gatherers. 


VII 


HE male Mohammedan (our Pathan is but an example) 

is not alone in peering into the future. Beside him are 
Anarkali’s sisters, among whom, as among the women of 
China, for example, American ideals are at work. In Delhi 
last Durbar year the daily papers told of a powerful native 
Indian woman ruler, returning from Europe, devoutly exhibit- 
ing a treasure beyond price, a gift from the Sultan of Turkey 
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—a red hair from the beard of the Prophet. After such an 
orthodox introduction, you would have read with amazement 
the address that followed. Mingled with a history of this 
wiry relic were words advocating the speedy extension into 
India of the American system of women’s clubs. Whole para- 
graphs were so worded that they well might have been deliv- 
ered in Denver, instead of within the jewel-walled City of the 
Peacock Throne. 

Thus both men and women, Mohammedan thinkers, are 
slowly coming to utilize Western methods of progress, be they 
anything from industrialism to the woman’s club movement. 
Their progress, however, is halting. Ours, too, in a similar 


The foundouk yards, crowded with camels from Negro land 


environment, with a similar heredity, would likewise be slow. 
In their cheap labor countries, a factory is opened by Western- 
ers. They are eager to imitate. But how can they know that in 
the Occident labor conditions are held within limitations by 
child welfare, child labor committees, tuberculosis-control bu- 
reaus, by factory inspection and workmen’s compensation? The 
thinkers of Islam, pondering over the difference between the 
East and the West, adapting our commercial methods to their 
lives, need to have their attention directed also to this, our 
altruism. In thus guiding their thought, perhaps the greatest 
opportunities for us lie in showing how to strengthen their race 
at the points referred to above—their treatment of womenfolk, 
their neglect of education. Already they are awakening to the 
necessity for education of a myriad Pomegranate Blossoms. 
The few statistics that are available point to such a quick- 
ening. ‘The proportion of female literates in Egypt, during 
the decade ending in 1907, was 3 per cent as against 2 per 
cent in 1897. Both percentages are remarkably low. Note, 
however, the significant increase—50 per cent. ‘The oppor- 
tunity to impress the best American educational methods is 
ours now while these changes are just beginning to accelerate 
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a process that will make that 3 per cent grow into 13, 33, 53 
per cent. Only this last year from Spanish America progres- 
sive Yucatan sent her minister of education to us, to criticise, 
to eliminate, to select. ‘The folk of these Oriental countries 
are similarly hungry for crystallized experience as to. our 
schools, our playgrounds, and our other American social 
agencies. 

Of course action will come most quickly from their men 
——unhampered by centuries of restriction. Among these men, 
thinkers or camel-herds, none far removed from nomad days, 
opposition to a stifling autocracy has been gathering head. 
Their religion and their politics are instinct with the free 
spirit of the desert. It has always been a motto of Abou 
Ahal’s co-religionists that, under the Crescent, “he who is 
slave today may be prime minister tomorrow.” Here is a 
great world group ready to be taught how to extend this 
principle to the broader span of our American democracy, 
and how to utilize as active agents in this quest our play- 
ground and our school developed as a social center. Under 
carefully selected, democratic, idealistic, American leaders may 
we not show the Moslem how, by education through play, he 
may do this in a spirit akin to his old desert freedom. 


Vill 


ECOGNIZING so much, we also should give Islam’s 

folk the incentive to visit our shores. Few Hindu scholars 
follow Tagore’s example and cross to America. Fewer still 
among Mohammedans. Yet the latter race know the wander- 
lust, and its scholars no less than its adventurers are given to 
journeying. With Arabic as a lingua franca, their missionary 
traders have gone from Sze-chuen, land of the red-haired Chi- 
nese, through the passes spotted with trombone-necked camels, 
across Arabia, through the Somaliland, where the Mohamme- 
dan Negro stains his fuzzy hair bright red—even to far Cape 
Town itself. From the famous university of El-Azhar in 
Cairo, Moslem scholars wander by way of the Morocco 
coast, along the Mediterranean littoral, through the steaming 
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plains of Bengal, to the cocoanut groves, under the blue vol- 
canic cones of Java, and up the Pacific. All through the rail- 
roadless, steamboatless centuries, the world of Islam has in- 
this way kept in touch through its thinkers. Thus was intel- 
lectual unity maintained. Have we no responsibility to invite 
these wanderers to cross the broadest of oceans here to sift and 
assimilate ? 


IX 


HETHER thus inviting their thinkers here, or sending 
social missionaries to them, it is into the next few years 
that we of America must crowd such efforts if we are to 
have the most far-reaching results. Moslem Land is already 
changing. On the aloon-aloon of a village in South Java, a 
green-turbaned youth kicks a Chicago-made football. Egypt 
is calling for play supervisors. News comes from Calcutta 
that, in the neighborhood of playgrounds under American 
leadership, the Moslem College has undertaken its first su- 
pervised play. As far as the writer’s observations go, this is 
Islam’s first playground. The very fact that it has been 
opened indicates a vision on the part of at least some Mo- 
hammedan leaders—a vision that will broaden and develop. 
It is the need of systematically directing, sympathetically 
helping just such beginnings as the one at this Moslem Col- 
lege that emphasizes the opportunity of an international recrea-. 
tion clearing-house. Where the “Red Cross” becomes the 
“Red Crescent,” many Anarkalis, with their brothers, are 
hungry for that which we should be offering them. We 
owe their race a debt of gratitude for the things which filtered 
through from their civilization while the Moors were in Spain. 
We hardly remember now that “chemistry,” “‘algebra,” “alma- 
nac,’ came into our language from the Arabic. We can best 
repay our age-long debt by giving Islam not only the revolu- 
tion of work through American mechanical inventions, but 
the evolution of education through play. 


[This is one of a series of articles by Mr. Goethe on ‘Exporting the Ameri- 
can Playground’’—the results of a world-wide tour in search of recreational 
needs by a California business man. Other articles have been published in 
the Survey of June 3, 1916; July 1, 1916; Sept. 2, 1916; October 7, 1916; 
November 4, 1916; January 5, 1918.] 


THE RED CROSS WORKROOM 
By Rosalind Ach Schwab 


SPACIOUS room, by many windows lit 
Where rows of women, all in starchy white 
With heads intent and nimble fingers, sit 
At long, black tables. Sunshine, clean and bright. 


Great piles of gauze and linen. 


In the air 


Voices, a pleasant, never-ending hum 
With notes of laughter rising here and there, 


Or a gay greeting to the newly come. 


Then, that one woman entering at the door 

So brave and steady and, oh, God, so still! 

“Her son,” they say, “she never will know more—’ 
“His captain wrote, they watched him fall until—” 
Through the hushed stillness fallen on the room 
They hear, a world away, and cannon boom. 
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Our Dest To THE RED MAN 
By Louise S. Houghton. Stratford Co. 
210 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
veY $1.60. 


Indian blood in America, far from being 
an inconsiderable element in the blood-stream 
of the nation, crops out here and there, from 
Boston to the Golden Gate. There are about 
300,000 individuals in the United States who 
are officially recognized as Indians by the 
Indian Bureau at Washington; but an an- 
-thropologist may travel anywhere, even in 
the thickly settled East and, by more or less 
diligent inquiry, find families of citizens 
with Indian blood in a determinable quan- 
tity, their Indian ancestry being no detri- 
ment to their political status. 

The sentimentalist and the prejudiced are 
both wrong in thinking that the blood of the 
Indians will soon cease to pulse. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Indian blood in some quantity 
now flows in the veins of several millions 
of white and black citizens in America and 
even in Spain, northern Scotland, France 
and northern Africa. Intermarriage, the for- 
tunes of war and slavery have all been fac- 
tors in this diffusion. It remains for us to 
determine just what qualities this aboriginal 
American blood adds to our national vitality 
and genius. 

Certainly, we ought to know whether or 
not a mistake was made in not exterminating 
the red man when we possessed ourselves of 
his continents, or whether we did him and 
ourselves an irreparable injury in killing the 
- millions that we did. And then comes the 
problem of the kind of blood with which our 
sons and daughters shall mingle theirs. To 
the individual and to the nation it is indeed 
a vital problem. 

Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton has raised 
these questions and answered them well in 
her recent work, Our Debt to the Red Man. 
In particular she has presented an illuminat- 
ing array of facts that are bound to modify 
the popular belief in the degeneracy and in- 
capacity of the mixed-blood Indian. Quite to 
the contrary, our author proves to us that 
the French-Indian mixed-blood in particular 
played a most remarkable part in the up- 
building of civilization in the United States 
and Canada. 

The happy blending of the blood of France 
with that of the aboriginal American came 
about through the ability of the average 
Frenchman to adapt himself to every land 
and every people. The American natives in 
particular had many traits that appealed to 
the man of Gallic ancestry who, coming as 
a single man, found his mate in the new 
world and in the majority of cases was mar- 
ried by a priest. 

Indeed, so completely did the French en- 
ter into the Indian life that they frequently 
lived and deported themselves as aborigines. 
The eugenists might, therefore, easily point 
out that the superiority of the French-Indian 
mixed-blood arises from the union of har- 
monious mental and physical traits. Fre- 
quently Frenchmen of noble blood inter- 
married with the Indians of the north and 
northwest, and so numerous were these mar- 
riages that entire groups of Indians have 
been modified. 

The cold and unsympathetic attitude of the 
English is contrasted to the friendliness and 
position of equality assumed by the French. 
Between the early English and the Indians 


there was little marriage, though there were 
now and then conspicuous cases. 
Our Debt to the Red Man gives very satis- 


factory accounts of numerous characters 
among the French-Indian mixed-bloods. The 
opening chapters, five of them, speak of the 
Indian as he was, and the remaining de- 
scribe what happened after intermarriage 
with the French; in reality, thercfore, we 
have a book on “our debt to the French- 
Indian mixed-blood in America.” 

If we accept Mrs. Houghton’s facts, we 
must acknowledge that the debt is consider. 
able, particularly when we learn to know by 
name the French-Indian mixed-bloods who 
are active in Congress, working in the 
learned professions, as lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, financial experts, executives and 
the like, and who own a considerable share 
of the billion-dollar estate credited to the 
American Indians who still cling to their 
tribal property. 

But then, perhaps, we ought not to allow 
Mrs. Houghton to over-emphasize the value 
of the French blood-stream among the In- 
dians, for have we not Senator Owen and 
Senator Curtis, both of them equally Indian 
—and English? Are there not a host of de- 
scendants of John Rolph and Pocahontas? 
The difference today is that when there is 
intermarriage among the Anglo-American 
and the Indian, the Indian is as apt to take 
a white wife as for the white man to take an 
Indian woman. 

Our Debt to the Red Man is a work upon 
an unusual subject, the author has handled 
it with unusual ability, and the student of 
race problems, through Mrs. Houghton’s 
patient research, has been given a fascinat- 
ing reference work that reads like a story. 

ARTHUR C. PARKER. 


WHy PROHIBITION ? 

By Charles Stelzle. George H. Doran Co, 

310 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 

vey $1.65. 

“Organized labor’s next big fight will not 
be against the capitalists nor against the 
Socialists,” says Mr. Stelzle, “it will be 
within its own ranks—between the forces 
representing the liquor interests and those 
who are opposed to the saloon and its influ- 
ence within the labor movement.” 

The leading international unions which 
are most directly interested in perpetuating 
the liquor business are the Bartenders’ 
League of America and the International 
Union of Brewery Workmen. Out of the 114 
unions affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the bartenders stand sixth in 
point of membership, the brewery workers 
tenth, Other unions are closely affiliated 
with the trade, however—cigarmakers, be- 
cause of the immense number of cigars sold 
in saloons, bottlemakers, coopers, etc. All 
these are being helped by the liquor interests 
themselves, their employers, to form a wet 
army to fight the drys. 

They are pleading with the A. F. of L. to 
go on record against prohibition. But even 
with Samuel Gompers, the arch anti-pro- 
hibitionist, as president, the A. F. of L. re- 
mains silent on the subject of prohibition 
because, according to Mr. Stelzle, too many 
labor men understand that the passing of the 
liquor trafic would mean not ruin, but bene- 
fit beyond words to describe to organized 
labor as a whole. 


_ ject arranged 
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“Tt is a well-known fact,” we read, “that 
if the officer of an international labor union 
comes out definitely against the liquor busi- 
ness all the forces of the wets in the labor 
movement will be arrayed against him—and 
yet a study of the constitutions of over one 
hundred international unions in the United 
States revealed the fact that fully one-half 
of them had taken some action regarding the 
liquor question”—indeed, against it—and as 
fast as states go dry the unions freed from 
the fear of the brewers’ whip come out in 
favor of prohibition. 

Mr. Stelzle says to his brother, the work- 
ingman—“You are being used as the tail 
to the liquor dealers’ kite. Many of you 
know it and are scudding away to the dry 
ranks, and to the many of you who do not 
know it, let me tell you the kite is going to 
dive, and where will the tail be then?” 

Come and let us help you, brother bar- 
tender, to span the bridge to a new and 
better occupation—that is the burden of Mr. 
Stelzle’s kindly cry. The book is of immense 
advantage to all those who want to help 
the workingman, also the brewers, many of 
whom are clean and honest men, facing, if 
not ruin, a reorganization in their business 
that will tax all their fine business genius. 

It is a cry for all parties to get together 
and meet the great coming thunderstorm of 
prohibition that will crash here and there, 
but leave behind it a fairer world for man: 
kind as a whole. 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 


i 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


Edited by Julia E. Johnsen. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 334 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.65. 

The name, Debaters’ Handbook, is in a 


sense unfortunate. While it is true that each 
volume in this well-known series is designed 
especially for use in debates and public dis- 
cussions, there is danger that the public will 
assume they are of value only to debaters. 
The present volume, for instance, is really 
indispensable to anyone preparing an argu- 
ment on either side of the question of mu- 
nicipal ownership; yet it should be made 
clear that it is scarcely less useful to stu- 
dents of municipal problems and to those 
desiring compact information on this impor- 
tant public question. 

A library or an individual able to. possess 
but one book on municipal ownership should 
choose this volume. The fact that this is 
its third edition is sufficient evidence that 
the subject is a popular one and that this 
particular work has proved its usefulness. 
The brief has now been revised and the 
bibliography enlarged so as to include all of 
the most important material. 

The body of the volume is a collection 
of reprints of the best material on the sub- 
in the usual style of the 
series. Seventy pages of general discussion 
are followed by some 130 pages of selected 
articles favorable to municipal ownership, 
while almost exactly the same amount of 
space is given to selections on the negative 
side of the question. 

C. C. WILLIAMSON, 


City MANAGER PLAN OF GOVERNMENT 
Edited by Edward C. Mabie. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 245 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the Survey $1.33. 

This volume, like the others in the same 
series, presents a brief, a selected biblio- 
graphy, reprints of articles and other ma- 
terial on both sides of the question. Ex- 
cerpts and digests of city manager charters 
occupy fifty-three pages and general discus- 
sion forty pages. While the affirmative re- 
quires one hundred pages, the negative is 
presented in but twenty-seven. 

Most of the articles quoted on the negative 
side are written in the vein either of caution 
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and warning to go slowly, or of criticism 
of particular charters adopted or proposed, 
rather than as direct arguments against the 
city manager plan based on_ experience. 
Experience, in fact, must be counted on the 
other side. As the compiler points out in 
his introduction, no city that has adopted a 
complete manager charter has yet aban- 
doned it. 

On the whole, there is little ground for 
doubt that the city manager idea has been a 
success, though of course some managers 
fail for one reason or another. The causes 
for dissatisfaction with managers seem to 
have little relation to the merits of the plan. 
Our manager, says a critic who is quoted in 
a recent issue of the Short Ballot Bulletin, 
“undoubtedly has a lot of ability, and if he 
could acquire the art of mixing and could 
smile instead of frowning all the time, the 
city would be well satisfied.” 

The author and the publisher of this 
volume perform a real public service in put- 
ting so much valuable material in so readily 
accessible a form. C. C. WILLIAMSON. 


ARMENIA: A Martyr NATION 

By M. C. Gabrielian. Fleming H. Revell 

Co. 352 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the 

Survey $1.87. : 

Though Dr. Gabrielian affirms that book- 
writing is neither a profession nor a pas- 
sion with him, his Armenia: A Martyr Na- 
tion, written with a sincere desire to serve 
the cause of justice and humanity, has given 
to the world a book of no mean value. From 
a detailed account of Armenia’s early history 
and tradition, the author takes one with him 
through the natural beauties of the harassed 
little country, pointing out its abundance of 
undeveloped resources and the promise in its 
Christian inhabitants, up to the tortured Ar- 
menia of today. 

For the centuries that Armenia has been 
under Turkish control she has been the vic- 
tim of the teachings of Mohammed which 
instruct his followers in this manner, “When 
ye encounter the unbelievers, strike off their 
heads until ye have made a great slaughter 
among them” (Al Koran, chap. 47). Dr. 
Gabrielian shows how enthusiastically the 
disciples of Mohammed have carried out his 
wishes in massacres in the past and how 
criminally lax the nations have been in their 
intervention. Russia at one time made an 
attempt to protect Armenia, but England 
became jealous and spoiled things. Later 
the Treaty of Berlin was drawn up which 
demanded reforms in Turkey’s treatment of 
her Christian subjects, but stupidly left the 
supervising of such reforms to Turkey her- 
self. 

Having eased their consciences with the 
Treaty of Berlin, the great powers with- 
drew and left trapped Armenia to her fate. 
Other massacres of greater or lesser inten- 
sity took place. Armenians had not free 
access to means of communication with the 
outside world. The telegraph was con- 
trolled by the government. The mail was 
censored, and often, as now, no Armenians 
were permitted to leave the country. 

Germany induced Turkey not only to en- 
ter the world war, but to proclaim a great 
holy war which, had it been successful, would 
have involved about 150,000,000 Mohamme- 
dan subjects and caused not a little annoy- 
ance to the Allies. The only substantial 
result of this far-reaching plan, however, 
has been the murder of over a million inno- 
cent Armenians and the throwing of more 
than twice that number out upon the mercy 
of humanity. Turkey at first hid behind the 
accusation that Armenia was rebellious, but 
the absurdity of treating her innocents at 
large with a brutality that shocks the nerves 
of a world experienced in the horrors of war, 
nullifies Turkey’s least excuse. 


Dr. Gabrielian has collected in this book 
many significant accounts of the crimes com- 
mitted against Armenia, accounts that must 
be believed, as they come from disinterested 
eye-witnesses. German as well as neutral 
and Ally. The author is of the belief that 
the Turks this time are spelling their own 
doom in the doom of Armenia. In killing 
the most promising race in her kingdom, 
Turkey is proving herself unfit to rule even 
under a constitution. 

The survivors of this wholesale massacre, 
for more than two and a half million women 
and children have escaped, are existing 
through the bounty of America, while the 
few men who succeeded in fleeing the coun- 
try are fighing desperately on the Russian 
frontier. America’s entrance into the world 
war makes it possible for her missionaries 
to give some comfort to the refugees within 
the bounds of the Ottoman Empire, while 
America stands guard, threatening Turkey 
with war if she dares molest the comforters. 

“At best,” Dr. Gabrielian fears, “the out- 
look for Armenia is most gloomy. Yet God 
still reigns.” and so he may with truth de- 
clare that, “the friends of Armenia still hope 
that she may have yet a bright future before 
her when peace is restored; that she may 
yield or contribute many valuable discov- 
eries and manuscripts from the old monas- 
teries and ruined ehurches and furnish a 
fuller knowledge of the history of the early 
Christian churches in the East; and that she 
may swell the band of missionaries of the 
cross and render good to her foes for the 
evil she has received for centuries.” 

Dr. Gabrielian has done a service of much 
value in giving us a résumé of the past and 
a succinct statement of the most recent hap- 
penings in Armenia. His book should aid 
many readers in understandine the facts 
and our resultant duty toward these suffer- 
ing people. 

; HELEN BROWNE. 


THE MENTAL SURVEY 

By Rudolph Pintner. D. Appleton & Co. 

116 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $2.12. 

We are increasinely feeling the need of 
some well-gauged sieve by which to make a 
wholesale estimate of a group of people pre- 
liminary to dealing in a more individual 
manner with those found to be exceptional. 
In The Mental Survey Professor Pintner 
gives the results of his efforts to construct 
such a sieve, applicable in diagnostic work, 
in educational and social surveys. 

In the first part of the book he explains 
his methods of standardization and tabu- 
lates some results. In the second he presents 
in admirably clear, readable form the pro- 
cedure involved in administering and scoring 
the tests; this forms a guide for other work- 
ers. His data are based on the testing of 
over twenty-nine hundred cases, and the 
results in the six survey tests are compared 
with norms published by Whipple, Pyle and 
his own earlier work with Paterson. Two 
widely used educational tests are included, 
also. 

That this series does not show high cor- 
relation with either the Binet or the Yerkes 
scale is explained by Pintner as due to the 
greater unreliability, for individual diag- 
nosis, of group testing. We would suggest, 
however, that the discrepancy may be due 
rather to the selection of the particular tests 
employed. In some cases these are so easy 
that superior intelligence can be discovered 
only by treating them as speed tests—not a 
very satisfactory way. This difficulty may 
be met by using other tests as carefully 
standardized as these have been and made 
equally applicable to the survey of large 
groups. 

The mest valuable and suggestive contri- 
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bution in the book is an outline of a scheme 
by which to equate tests, giving a composite 
grade which serves as an index directly 
comparable with other indices, e. g., the in- 
telligence quotient (I. Q.). Thus we can 
find a mental index for a given child, or a 
grade, or a school, or any group in a com- 
munity. This marks a big step in advance 
and is well worth further use. 
Mary T. WHITLEY. 


THE Devit IN Mexico 

By G. L. Morrill. Published by the author. 

346 pp. Price $1.10; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $1.25. 

This is a cheap, offensive and ignorant 
book, full of abuse of the Mexican people. 
The author is without perspective, penetra- 
tion or ethnical sympathy. His style is a 
weary hodge-podge of puns and slang. Trav- 
eling in a foreign land he had eyes only for 
the sordid and a mind that reveled in things 
putrid. G. B. WINTON. 


ALBERT, FouRTH EARL Grey; A Last Worp 
By Harold Begbie. George H. Doran Co. 
182. pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.37. 

A good book about a good man. 
good men, the fourth Earl Grey, at one time 
governor-general of Canada, was a little 
incomprehensible to his fellows. There 
seemed to be something incongruous between 
his aristocratic mode of life and his fervent 
espousal of the cause of the common people, 
between his gayety and deep sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Mr. Begbie, who was called in when Lord 
Grey felt his life ebbing away to communi- 
cate to the world his last message, has car- 
ried out his difficult task most successfully. 
By rendering conversations exactly as they 
took place, sometimes amplifying a point 
made by his client from the marginal notes 
which he was wont to make in his favorite 
books, or from communications by those who 
knew him intimately, he has produced a vol- 
ume that has none of the stiffness of the 
“political testament” and yet forms an im- 
portant document of contemporary history. 

Lord Grey early in life became imbued 
with the philosophy of Mazzini which col- 
ored all his actions. Though brought up in 
a court atmosphere and both socially and 
politically so connected as to be able to 
choose almost any position of prominence, he 
soon became tired of party politics and de- 
voted his energies to the spread of ideas of 
true political democracy. He was one of 
the first advocates of the Hare system of 
proportional representation and, especially 
after his journeys to almost every part of the 
British empire, became a keen propagandist 
for imperial federation. 

To the social worker of Canada and Eng- 
land Lord Grey has become known chiefly 
as the untiring exponent of the principles of 
industrial copartnership and consumers’ co- 
operation. Some of his statements on these 
subjects were prophetic, and he knew that 
many of his dreams were becoming true as 
he passed away. “I’m not allowed to enter 
the Promised Land,” he told his interviewer, 
“but there it is before my eyes.” 

The present reviewer came in contact with 
Lord Grey in connection with housing re- 
form. His enthusiasm for the decentraliza- 
tion of great cities and for the application of 
the copartnership principle to working-class 
housing was among the important factors in 
the success of the English garden city move- 
ment. 

It is a pleasure to be able to add that, 
following an English tradition, this interest 
has become a family concern and that, ac- 
cording to a letter just received from Ene- 
land, the fifth Earl Grey has energetically 
taken up the burden where the fourth was 
obliged to leave it. Bala 
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A FUND FOR THE SUPPRES- 
SION OF LYNCHING 


HE publishers of the San Antonio 

Express have at a_ stockholders’ 
meeting voted for the establishment of 
a fund of $100,000 to be paid in re- 
wards for the punishment of inciters to 
mob violence and of lynchers. A reward 
of $500 will be paid to each person 
who shall be directly responsible for 
the arrest, the subsequent conviction and 
punishment of any person or persons 
who were instrumental in arousing a 
mob to commit a lynching or in putting 
through the lynching itself, when the 
individual lynched was not a Negro, and 
a reward of $1,000 for the same deed 
of public valor when the victim was a 
Negro. 

‘These rewards will be paid to private 
’ citizens and to peace officers of whatever 
class. The larger reward in the case 
of lynchings of Negroes is explained by 
the greater prevalence of crimes that 
have them as victims. The payment of 
the award is conditioned on punishment 
“that fits the crime,” not a suspended 
sentence, but at least a term of years in 
State’s prison. Payments from the fund 
will be made during a period of five 
years, after which any unspent portion 
of it will revert to the donors. Every 
claim for the payment of reward is to 
be investigated. 

The newspaper that is making this 
offer and George W. Brackenridge of 
San Antonio, the stockholder who pro- 
posed this action, have for long been 
identified with the most vigorous fight 
in the South against lawlessness of the 
kind which President Wilson has so 
emphatically denounced a few weeks 
ago. Texas, with seventeen lynchings 
since June, 1917, has one of the worst 
records among the States of the Union. 
Commenting on the patriotic example 
set by the Express, the New York Even- 
ing Post, another newspaper which has 
notably identified itself with the fight 
against this great national evil, says: 


It would be hard to think of an action 
more effectually expressing the sentiment 
that lynching is such an outrage upon the 
public that every possible effort must be 


The 
mere prospect of a money reward might not 
weigh much with some sheriffs, constables 
or citizens in making them do their duty in 


bent upon punishing those responsible. 


hunting down lynchers. But the fact that 
the community regards the crime with such 
horror that it has set aside a standing fund 
for assisting the processes of justice must 
weigh sensibly with every one. 


THE AMERICAN LABOR 
DELEGATION TO EUROPE 


AMUEL GOMPERS is to head 
an American delegation in an inter- 
Allied labor conference to be held in 
London in September. At the same time 
another American labor delegation is to 
go to Italy, and both are to visit France. 
The announcement that Mr. Gompers 
was to go to [urope came very unex- 
pectedly last week. William J. Bowen, 
president of the Bricklayers’ Union, and 
J. A. Franklin, president of the Boiler- 
makers’ Union, were chosen at the Buf- 
falo convention of the federation, to go 
this year as fraternal delegates to the 
British Trades Union Congress. Mr. 
Franklin found it impossible to make 
the trip, and at a recent meeting of the 
federation executive council Mr. Gom- 
pers was chosen in his place. Immedi- 
ately following this announcement came 
news that an inter-Allied labor confer- 
ence to consider war matters is to be 
held in London after the adjournment 
of the Trades Union Congress on Sep- 
tember 19. The executive council 
elected as additional delegates to this 
conference John P. Frey, editor of the 
Iron Molders’ Journal, a member of the 
delegation that visited England and 
France last May; C. T. Barnes, secre- 
tary of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, and Edgar Wallace, editor of 
the United Mine Workers’ Journal. 
The mission to Italy is to include 
James Wilson, president of the Pattern- 
makers’ Union, who was at the head of 
the labor mission to Great Britain and 
France last spring; Frank J. McNulty, 
president of the Electrical Workers’ 
Brotherhood; Mr. Green of the Hat- 
ters’ Union, and Mr. Josephine, of the 
Granite Cutters’ Union, who is a native 
of Italy. Mr. Gompers before his re- 
turn expects to make a tour of France 
and Italy. 


“A GARDEN FULL OF LEVES 
AND FLOURES” 


N England, where heat and moisture 

are a little more evenly distributed 
over the year than in most parts of this 
country, and where, consequently, plants - 
grow more slowly and last longer, the 
love of flower gardens is, on the whole, 
more general. This has resulted in 
gardens and backyards being fenced in 
—the social consequences of which are 
many. One is that gardens are more 
natural extensions of the home—private 
though open to the sky. Whether this 
is good or bad is not here to the point— 
though it undoubtedly encourages people 
to live more out of doors and, on the 
other hand, may make for lack of neigh- 
borliness. 

One usefulness of the enclosed back- 
yard or garden is worth considering. 
Most social organizations in American 
cities complain that it is impossible to 
get meetings together in summer; people 
will not sit in stuffy offices or meeting 
rooms. In England, the practice is be; 
coming more and more widespread to 
borrow somebody’s garden and to carry 
on meetings and committee work in the 
open air. A health society in Yorkshire 
holds continuous discussions, usually 
consisting of five sessions, two on Satur- 
day and three on Sunday. For these a 
small admission fee is sometimes charged, 
to cover outlays for printing and other 
incidental expenses. ‘The host usually 
provides afternoon tea or some other 
light refreshment. Occasionally a brief 
musical entertainment is provided also, 
to pass the time between two sessions. 
As a rule, these conferences are what 
would be called institutes in this country. 
Only they are held in the open air. 

The other prevalent type of garden 
meeting is named an At Home for 
Mothers. Such meetings are held in 
series, usually of six, on the same week- 
day in consecutive weeks. They are 
simple health talks to women of the in- 
dustrial neighborhoods, preceded or fol- 
lowed by tea and “‘buns,” it being a rule 
that hostesses must not offer more elabo- 
rate entertainment. “The talks are given 
by officers of the organization or by local 
physicians. Since the same groups of 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wasted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—A matron for children’s 
home. Nursing experience preferred. Un- 
usual opportunity. Address 2851 Survey. 


WANTED—Graduate, registered nurse 
for Supervisor Visiting Nurse Association, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. Address 2854 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—An experienced nurse, one 
fond of babies, as night nurse in baby house 
of institution in Connecticut. Apply to 
E. W. MEESE, 610 Elm st., New Haven, 
Conn. 


WANTED—A Director of Girl’s Work 
in a Christian Settlement where eight to 
nine hundred girls are enrolled during the 
year. Must have experience in dealing with 
children and ability in organization. Ad- 
dress: MISS GERTRUDE RAY, 1831 S. 
Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—In Massachusetts city of 
45,000, a general secretary for organization 
doing family and community work; also 
supervising Home Service with help of 
trained assistant. Address 2857 Survey. 


THE POSITION OF DIRECTOR of 
Boys’ and Men’s Work is open at the Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. In 
applying, give full information as to age, 
education, experience, references, minimum 
salary, and classification as to Draft Law 
and Army Service. 


WELL-KNOWN philanthropic and war 
work organization in New York City wants 
man with executive and neighborhood or 
community work experience as executive 
secretary. Permanent position. Opportunity 


for live and ambitious executive. Address: 
2859 SurRvEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, experienced in school 
and social work, and with general knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene work, wants posi- 
tion, assisting social psychiatrist or mental 
hygiene society doing propaganda work. 
Experience rather than salary desired. Ref- 
ences. Address 2843, Survey. 


A WOMAN PHYSICIAN desires posi- 
tion in college or private school as resident 
physician. Can also teach if required. Al 
references given. Address 2858 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM & Hos- 
PITAL TRAINING SCHOOL For Nurses. Three 


Hospital, Detroit.) Students for Fall 
Classes accepted for September and Oc- 
tober Ist. For detailed information, apply 
to the Nurses’ Trarninc ScHoot Depart- 
MENT, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


women usually meet in winter in their 
immediate neighborhoods for similar 
talks, and the hostesses as well as the 
speakers are known to them, a mutual 
confidence is established and this is still 
further heightened by the common en- 
joyment of a beautiful garden. 

Another use to which one may put his 
friends’ gardens is suggested in a recent 
issue of the Girls’ Club Journal. Every 
clubworker, says the journal, knows the 
difficulty of keeping the clubs together 
during the summer. ‘‘Numbers fall off, 
classes dwindle, and little energy is 
shown, except in the direction of the 
country holiday fund.’ One suggestion 
for overcoming this difficulty is for the 
greater use of back gardens: 


An evening in a borrowed back garden, 
listening to folk songs explained and sung 
by a country lover would bring a whiff of 
lilac and roses and cool skies to tired town 
dwellers. . . . Summer time brings us 
an opportunity to experiment with small 
groups and do a little work on the “intensive 
culture” method. 


Lastly, there is the use of our friends’ 
gardens for the world’s disinherited— 
its crippled and blind—and now, of 
course, for its soldiers and sailors re- 
cuperating from wounds received in 
their country’s service. The practice of 
inviting small parties of the disabled into 
one’s garden for a long afternoon and 
evening was common in England even 
before the war and has now become a 
fixed social custom. Indeed, the selfishly 
enclosed private lawn is on the way to 
develop into a social meeting ground. 


A MINIMUM WAGE FOR 
OFFICE CLEANERS 


T a hearing held by the Massa- 
chusetts’ Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, a few days ago, evidence was 
taken as to what constitutes a living 
wage for scrubwomen. There was but 
little opposition to the fixing of a mini- 
mum wage for this occupation, but dif- 
ferences of opinion developed when it 
came to the question what a woman 
with only herself to support can live on. 
The women declared that 30 cents 
an hour was little enough for work 
starting at 2 o’clock in the morning, and 
that it barely covered the present high 
cost of living. Representatives of em- 
ployers, on the other hand, maintained 
that in comparison with the pay for 
other similar work a wage of 25 cents 
an hour was liberal. Mrs. Nora Regan, 
of Charlestown, speaking for the work- 
ers, pointed out that in the past the 
office cleaner’s wages often were sup- 
plementary to other items in the family 
income, but that now many of the 
women had sons fighting for the coun- 
try and were more dependent than ever 
before on their own-earnings. 
One of the principal arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of the lower wage was 
curious. Often in wage disputes em- 
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War Time 
Social Work 


Start now to prepare for positions 
in Relief and Social Work during 
and after the war. Professional 
Training is needed. 


The New York School of Philan- 
thropy will register students Sep- 
tember. 19 to 24. 


Among the courses offered are: 


The Method of Social 
Case Work 


This course is based upon the as- 
sumption that there are some ways 
of helping people out of trouble or 
into a state of well-being that are 
better than others. How to win 
confidence; how and where to se- 
cure relevant information; how to 
draw conclusions from such infor- 
mation; what kinds of help are 
available in the community; how to 
find a place for personal influence— 
are some of the questions discussed. 


Child Welfare 


Because of the state of war upon 
which we have entered, more chil- 
dren will be found dependent, neg- 
lected and delinquent. They will 
need the services of the most ex- 
pert and humane friends, who have 
knowledge of and ready access to 
all the agencies and methods of help 
that this and other countries have 
devised. 


Industrial Conditions 


Attention will be directed in this 
course to the constructive work of 
employers, trade unions and other 
organizations, public and private, 
looking towards satisfactory living 
and working conditions. The wel- 
fare of workers is an important fac- 
tor in winning the war and in sound 
reconstruction after the war. 


Hygiene and Disease 


In a time when sickness prevented 
and lives saved are counted as patri- 
otic accomplishments, the application 
of modern scientific knowledge in 
the homes of this country becomes 
a duty as well as a privilege. 


Statistical Methods 


To prevent social ills by discovering 
and jremoving their causes is an im- 
portant part of war-time and peace- 
time social work which calls for 
statistical training. 


The New York School 
of Philanthropy 


PORTER R. LEE, Director 


Mary G. Worthington........... Field Work 
Kate H. Claghorn........... Social Research 
Porter R. Lee...... ....Family Welfare 
Henry SW. "Thurston ron ave'e ven Child Welfare 
John A. Fitch. ./... 2%... Industrial Conditions 


Games Alexander Miller | yfedical Social Service 


George W. Kirchwey...........++ Criminology 
Charles A. Beard, 
Government and Publie Service 
Katharine Murdoch .........+00+ Psychology 
(Instructor to be announced), 
Community Organization 


For full information address the Secre- 
tary, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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ployers justify a low hourly wage by 
reference to steady employment and con- 
sequent high weekly earnings. At this 
hearing, however, William B. Baker, 
- representing one of the large business 
property corporations, stated that the 
women only worked 32 hours a week, 
while the law fixed 54 as the maximum, 
and that employers would pay more if 
the women would do “a full day’s 
work.” 

Among those who spoke for the higher 
wage were Mary C. Wiggin, Henry 
Sterling, representative of the A. F. L., 
and Tom Deering, of the Jamaica Plain 
Neighborhood House. 

The commission took the matter 
under advisement and will shortly issue 
a ruling. ‘They surprised the meeting 
by producing an estimate of $11.54 a 
week as the minimum amount upon 
which a woman can live in the state. 
The basis for this estimate was not 
stated. 


A GARDEN SUBURB FOR 
SHIPYARD WORKERS 


ROUND was broken on June 25 
for the first houses of Union Park 
Gardens, an estate developed for occu- 
pancy by Wilmington shipyard workers 
by the Liberty Land Company of that 
city. The U. S. Department of Labor 
has decided that it was necessary to 
spend its large appropriation for the 
housing of war workers on direct build- 
ing enterprise in the localities where the 
greatest. The Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, however, are so far deciding 
the needs of each shipyard center sepa- 
rately and have entered into a number 
pf engagements which will necessitate 
the recognition of local housing compa- 
nies and the issue of loans to them, even 
though some of these schemes, owing to 
the urgency of the need, have had to be 
started without a final agreement as to 
terms. 

Union Park Gardens is one of the 
first of these undertakings. In order to 
prevent the creation of huge unearned 
increments of land values for neighbor- 
ing private owners, but to make these 
values—which are inevitable—assets for 
the housing scheme itself, the govern- 
ment has commandeered two consider- 
able adjacent tracts as well as the one 
upon which the present development is 
actually taking place. Incidentally, this 
measure protects the garden suburb 
from the erection of cheap and undesir- 
able row houses in the immediate vicin- 
ity and makes it possible to get rid of 
some disreputable shacks and slums al- 
ready in existence on that land. 

Ballinger and Perrot, architects and 
engineers of Philadelphia, associated 
with John Nolen, of Cambridge, Mass., 
have laid out the site for Union Park 
Gardens—with the intention to connect 
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THE PLAN OF UNION PARK GARDENS, WILMINGTON 


its plan organically with that of Wil- 
mington and yet to retain for it the seclu- 
sion and charm of a semi-rural settle- 
ment. The plan, reproduced on this 
page, shows the continuation of two 
main traffic lines through the estate and, 
on the other hand, the advantage taken 
of a wooded section to the south for a 
park reservation and of a brook for an 
ornamental feature in the street layout. 

There will be 506 houses, including 
399 of the group type, 104 semi-detached 
and 3 detached. Although many of 
them will be of the same plan, as 
illustrated below, monotony in appear- 
ance is avoided by varying setbacks 
from the street line, and by the intro- 
duction of gable ends and dormers. 
Obviously, economy and good construc- 
tion were the main features to be aimed 
at—the former applied not only to first 
cost but also to cost of maintenance. 
Most of the houses, which will be ready 
for occupancy in the early fall, have six 
rooms and a bath; but there are also 
some of four and five rooms so that small 
families will not be forced to take in 
lodgers. Some thirty three-room apart- 
ments, each with a bath, are constructed 
over a row of stores. 

Sites have been reserved for a school, 
with playground of adequate size for 
athletics and outdoor games, and for a 
community building. The latter will 
contain the estate office, an auditorium 


to accommodate six hundred persons, 
with stage and dressing rooms, pool and 
billiard rooms, smoking room, gymna- 
sium with locker and shower rooms, and 
sewing and reading rooms for women. 


ANOTHER UPHEAVAL IN 
PRISON MANAGEMENT 


ETROIT has tossed overboard 

plans for a formal house of cor- 

rection to cost $2,000,000 and to be 
located within the city limits. 

The present workhouse is an inad- 
equate structure conducted in connec- 
tion with extensive furniture manufac- 
turing. When the present prison board 
proposed the erection of a new struc- 
ture along similar lines a number of ' 
citizens objected and proposed securing 
a large farm which would permit of a 
diversified treatment of Detrnit’s of- 
fenders. 

The discussion of this matter led to 
an investigation of present workhouse 
methods and resulted in the resignation 
of the present board. This board 
found themselves out of harmony both 
with the farm idea and with the change 
in prison administration proposed by 
the citizens who were requested by the 
mayor to make the investigation. 

The situation is complicated, since 
Detroit’s prison is both a state and a 
city institution. It is the only prison 
in the state receiving long-term women 


A TYPICAL BLOCK OF SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES 
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The School of Social Work, Boston, Mass. 


A Department of Simmons College 


The first year program begins September 18. 


A substantial preparation for forms of social service now in 
special demand. Correlated courses on work with individuals 
and families and on neighborhood work. Well prepared 


students may specialize in 


Work With Children and Youth 


Neighborhood Work Through Settlements 
Medical Social Service 


Address, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Organizing Charity 
Social Inquiry 


offenders. It also receives a portion of 
long-term male offenders sentenced 
from Detroit. In addition, it is a city 
prison for petty offenders. Out of 
6,000 prisoners received by the institu- 
tion last year, over 4,000 were sentenced 
for short terms for disorderly conduct, 
vagrancy, etc. Four hundred of the 
6,000 were boys and girls under twenty. 
More than 2,500 of them were under 
thirty. Practically all of them “admit 
themselves to be intemperate.” More 
than 4,000 were in the house of cor- 
rection for the first time. 

Under such circumstances the new 
prison board faces a problem of estab- 
lishing an institution which will com- 
bine the desirable features of a num- 
ber of different institutions. It is 
thought that the solution will be as 
many as half a dozen institutions built 
on one farm where separate and par- 
ticular treatment can be given to such 
groups as long-term and repeating of- 
fenders, youths, women, drug addicts, 
alcoholics, etc. 

An investigation of prison types is 
now being made by the Detroit Bureau 
of Government Research. 


AN IMMIGRANTS’ PROGRAM 
OF AMERICANIZATION 


N unusual course of lectures on 
immigration was given last month 
under the auspices of the Immigration 
Department of the Y. W. C. A. of San 
Francisco. Unlike other courses on this 
subject, the lecturers were not Ameri- 
cans but the foreign-born leaders of nine 
local national groups, Portuguese, Jew- 
ish, Scandinavian, Russian, Jugo-Slav, 
Greek, Japanese, Armenian and Italian. 
They talked not only of what their peo- 
ples needed from Americans but of what 
they were eager to build into that great 
composite America of the future they are 
all striving for. The Mexicans and 
the Chinese were the only large groups 
of immigrants that were represented by 
American speakers. 
It is not surprising, under the cir- 
cumstances, to learn that the note of 
philanthropic desire to help the “poor 


immigrant” was refreshingly absent and 
that a sense of self-reliance, a conscious- 
ness of desire and ability to give as well 
as to receive, was correspondingly promi- 
nent. A “native born of native parents” 
who attended these meetings, which 
lasted over a week, writes to the 
SURVEY: 


The feeling grew during the lectures that 
these immigrants were more alive to the 
problems of internationalism than were we 
Americans. One came to wonder whether, 
instead of trying merely to “help the for- 
eigner,” those of us who had been talking 
of Americanization might not to advantage 
give more of our time and strength to what 
these immigrants were asking, to broadening 
the minds of our American adults and chil- 
dren, until no one was left who conceived 
Americanization as imposition of one set of 
ideas and customs upon the dozens of na- 
tions who come to share our labors—until 
everyone conceived of Americanization as a 
distillation of the purest ideals of all those 
peoples who so come to us. 


And, in a vein of poetry, she adds: 


It is as though a dozen strangers were to 
come to us laden with rare flowers of ex- 
quisite fragrance and beauty. But from 
each armful we chose the common dandelion 
of uniformity, to which our eyes were accus- 
tomed, failing to appreciate beauty in any 
unusual form. 
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Members of the class, in the course ¢ 
the week, formed a committee to outlin 
a tangible Americanization program o 
lines such as they conceived most i 
keeping with their own ideals. Thi 
program is here given in full: 


1. Similar courses on immigration in othe 
cities, given not entirely by Americans, bt 
also by immigrant leaders of broadest sym 
pathies. Such courses might be given, wit 
especial profit, in universities, university ex 
tension classes, normal schools and_ hig 
schools. 


2. Courses on internationalism in the publi 
schools, in which the history of other people 
shall be sketched more sympathetically an 
fair-mindedly than is usual, in which tran: 
lations of the best in other literatures shal 
be read, in which the political, economic an 
social problems of other nations shall b 
studied, in which international  societie 
(scientific, socialistic, capitalistic, etc.) an 
means of international communication, suc 
as the Postal Union, shall be studied. 


3. That such organizations as the Cosme 
politan Clubs in our universities be cherishe 
through these troublesome and difficult time: 
The serious problems of reconstruction an 
international relations will demand of ou 
children and present student bodies greate 
understanding of foreign peoples than w 
have had. 


4, That ministers be encouraged to giv 
series of addresses on comparative religion 
better still, that they have those addresse 
given by adherents of the various religiou 
beliefs. 


5. That our magazines be encouraged i 
the printing of translations of the bes 
articles in the current publications of othe 
countries. 

6. That congenial, informal, discussiona 
groups be formed of Americans and repre 
sentatives of other nationalities, and ou 
homes be thrown open socially to foreigner 
of social status and intellectual power anc 
interests similar to our own. 


7. That pictures and descriptive materia 
be furnished some of our daily papers 
stressing the ideals with which the immi 
grants come, and the difficulties we leave 
or put, in the way of their realization, t 
aid in overcoming the prevalent Americat 
sense of superiority. 

8. That industrial leaders be encouragec 
to see the financial gain to themselves o: 
teaching foreigners such English as wil 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1918 
GENERAL TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORKERS and INVESTIGATORS 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected students 


in social statistics and social investigation. 


Two-year 


course for other qualified students 


RECREATION COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for community center 
work, school and Chautauqua playleadership, high school and play- 
ground physical training and athletics, and war recreation. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


SPECIAL COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL 


SERVICE 


EMERGENCY COURSES IN SOCIAL SERVICE IN WAR TIME 


For further information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago: 


nable them to understand simple directions, 
nd such acquaintance with the tools and 
ims of the business as will make them more 
ntelligent workers. 


9. That, in general, an attempt be made 
o keep from reducing the contribution of 
he immigrant to terms of mere muscle. 


10. That more “home teachers,” like those 
provided for by the California law, be sup- 
plied for teaching English to foreign women 
in their homes, accompanied by assistants 
who can take care of the children while the 
mothers are studying. 


11. That the foreign language press be 
given encouragement in printing articles on 
the various free educational and artistic 
facilities available in each community. 


12. That public libraries add to their col- 
lection of books in foreign languages, and 
to their translations into English of the best 
works from other countries. 


13. That we see to it that it can no longer 
be said that the only American acquaintances 
of the immigrant are the cheap politician and 
real estate shark. 


JOTTINGS 


THE DEATH of Dr. James A. Leonard, 
until recently the superintendent of the Ohio 
state reformatory, removes from the ranks of 
social workers one of the leaders in prison 
reform. He was closely identified with that 
movement for nearly a quarter of a century 
and exerted a determining influence by his 
practical work in the Ohio state reformatory. 
Like other pioneers, Leonard met with 
much opposition at the beginning of his work; 
but he was able by appealing directly to the 
people to win his cause. His abiding optim- 
ism as regards human nature and his humor 
disarmed many a foe and turned him into a 
friendly helper. 

Before coming to Ohio, Dr. Leonard served 
for three years in the U. S. Department of 
the Interior, where his labors were a factor 
in the establishment of primary and indus- 
trial training schools for the Indians. 


HORATIO M. POLLOCK, statistician of the 
New York State Hospital Commission, has 
compiled some very telling statistics con- 
cerning the economic cost of syphilitic men- 
tal diseases to the state of New York, and 
published the results in a recent issue of 
Mental Hygiene. The total number of 
patients of this description, including cases 
of general paralysis, cerebral syphilis and 
tabes dorsalis, in civil state hospitals, hos- 
pitals for criminal insane and in private 
licensed institutions on June 30, 1917, were 
1,554. The number of those first admitted 
during the fiscal year 1916-17 was 965. The 
per capita cost- of support of all patients 
under treatment in the civil state hospitals 
was $303.68. Assuming the cost to be no 
less in the other institutions, this gives the 
sum of $471,918.72 as the cost of maintenance 
of the 1,554 patients with syphilitic insanity 
for the year. To this cost he adds the loss 
of earnings. Assuming that the period of 
productivity ends at the close of the sixty- 
fifth year, that the average earnings are the 
same throughout the years of productivity 
and amount to $500 above the cost of main- 
tenance in the case of males, and to $100 
in the case of females, he gets the staggering 
figure of $4,926,726.27 as the year’s loss of 
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earnings on the part of these patients, and, 
therefore, a sum of $5,398,644.99 as the total 
loss to the state. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


SEPTEMBER MEETINGS 


Items for the next calendar should reach the 
SurveY before September 10 


CooperATIVE Societies. First National Con- 
vention, Springfield, Ill., September 25-27. 
Under the auspices of Cooperative League 
of America. 2, West 13 street, New York 
city. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SocIETY, ‘THE. 
Fourth Autumn Conference to discuss re- 
construction after the war. The New 
Kittatinny Hotel, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa., September 10-16. For information 
write to the Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


CaTHoLic CHARITIES, THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF. Fifth biennial session, Washing- 
ton, September 15-18. Address inquiries 
to Sec. National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, Na- 
TIONAL. Spokane, Wash., September 27-28. 
For further information address National 
Tuberculosis Association, 381 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York city. 


LATER MEETINGS 


TUBERCULOSIS AsSOCIATION CONFERENCES, Na- 
TIONAL. Denver, Col., October 4-5; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., October 11-12; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., October 17-18; Providence, R. I., Oc- 
tober 25-26. For further information ad- 
dress National Tuberculosis Association, 
381 Fourth avenue, New York city. 


New York STATE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CorRECTION. Rochester, November 12- 
14. Secretary, Richard W. Wallace, Room 
431, The Capitol, Albany. 


Emergency Course for Industrial Sec- 
retaries in Young Women’s Christian 
Associations 


An intensive course will be given September 6 


to 27, 1918, at the National Training School. 
Address: Secretarial Department, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. Plaza 4700. 


Full graduate courses for all Association 
positions open September 11, 
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A Training Course in Organization and Leader- 
ship of Recreational and Patriotic Activities for 
Working Girls designed to fit students for any 
kind of girls’ club work will be given at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, September 11 
to October 11, under the auspices of the 
National League of Women Workers, which 
organizes evening clubs for working women. 

Students will be ready to take positions by 
October 15 and will be listed with various place- 
ment agencies specializing in social service. 

Write for prospectus of the course to 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
35 East 30th Street, New York 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


Foop Primer ror THE Home. 20 pages of practical 
food facts, illustrated with nine food charts now 
in use by hundreds of institutions. Invaluable 
for educational work along public health lines. 
Single copy, by mail, $.25. By dozen, $2.00. 
Lots of 100 to 500, per copy, $.12. 500 up, $.10. 
Bureau of Food Supply, A. I. C. P., 105 East 
22 St., New York. 


For Vatue Recetvep. A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A: Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Girts anp Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


ImmicrATiIon LitTERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


How To Start AND Run a CooperaTIvE Store. By 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 16 pp. 5 cts. Published 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


MakInc THE Boss Erricrent. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Régime. John Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Tue MrntsTer’s LrBprary AND Bestoot. Subject- 
index for a private library, to control miscellany 
on Homrtetics and Socrat Worx. 64 pp. De- 
scriptive booklet and subjects on perforated 
sheets for mounting. Bestool System, West New 
Brighton, N, Y. 


Towarps A New Wort. Being the Reconstruc- 
tion Programme of the British Labor Party; with 
an Introductory Article by Arthur Henderson, 
the Party Leader, and Other Material. An 
attractive and convenient reprint of an epoch- 
making social document. 20 cents. W. R 
Browne, Box 311, Wyoming, New York. 


You SHoutp Know Asout Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a@ line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a_year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


How 200 Children Live and Learn 
By R. R. Reeder 


Superintendent of the Cottage Homes and Schoo Jof 
the Orphan Asylum Society in the City of New York. 


An illuminating study of life and education in a 
cottage institution. 


Price $1.25. By mail, $1.35 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTOR® OF SOCIAL AGENCTES 


ASSOCIATES 


SurRvEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. ‘The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 


Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library,-to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 
out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 


for each additional line. No contracts for less 


than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn, 
Birth Registration, AasprM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Asce. 

Charities, Nesw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Sxo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Ncrc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, Sso. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


LDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Intercollegiate Socialistic Soc. 

Natl. Board of the Ywea. 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hz1. 


Efficiency Work, Bur. 

Electoral Reform, Tx, ApRL. _ 

Employment, Natl. Socia] Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rsr. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncemu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH . 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 

Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 

Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Eugenics Registry. 

Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 

Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Nati. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 

Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 

Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 

Nesw, Newa, Rar. 

Survey Associates, Health Dept. 


Health Insurance, Aart, 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Nctc. 

Hospitals, Naspr. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, Apxga, 


IMMIGRATION 


Im, Aid, Council of Jewish Wom 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 

Industrial Education, RcrepM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Newa, Nuws, Niucan. 
Insanity, Nema. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aart, Nctc. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncemu. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
Negro Training, Hr, Niucan, Liye 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, ArHa, Norun. 

Open Air Schools, Nasprt. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Apga, Praa. 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mss. 
Protection Women Workers, Nrtas. 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er, 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Niucan, Rear. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer, 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
‘NBywca, NwwcymMca, APEA, 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 


Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa, Mssnx. 
Schools, Aurea, Hz, Tt. 

Short Ballot, Sso. 
Social Hygiene, Asuna, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroe 
Nwwceymca, Porta. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social! Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Nemu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacjw. 


Tuberculosis Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr, 
Unemployment, AALL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywes 
Gwcec, Nwweymca, Reicpm. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council 
Vidi. Assns. of U. S., Gwec. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Niuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St. 
New York, For national employment service fo! 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrud 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti 
more. iterature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Pergis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AM, PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. A. Hoag, 
sec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
vocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
ing representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
pression of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
diseases, and the promotion of sound sex education, 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
Sustaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
stalled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 


nished. 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 13 St., New York. 


To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 


’ W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


‘Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


‘Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. ; 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
‘denominational and inter-denominational war-time 


| commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 


erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
-war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. Rogers, treas.; 
W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
‘Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St.. New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
‘Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
‘Object—To promote an intelligent interest in so- 
cialism among college men and women. Annual 
‘membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
The Intercollegiate Socialist. ; 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—Pres. Charles W. Eliot; 


acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D.; 50 Beacon 
St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 
disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Memberships: 
Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field. Storey, pres.; John R, Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, ete. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
summer of 1919, Atlantic City. Main division and 
chairman: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B, Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
MOR... C. 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 


operating with government agencies. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age: Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. ul- 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public  utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men, Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E, 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industria] Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.;) Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine,.Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for tne 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS: Their Organization and. Management 


By HELEN J. FERRIS Net, $2.00 
With an Introduction by JANE DEETER RIPPIN. 

“What have other workers with girls found successful?” This is the question which confronts every leader of girls. 
The answer may be found in this book on Girls’ Club work. Six years ago Miss Ferris started upon her work of organ- 
izing girls’ clubs among girls of a large store. ‘“ What shall I doin my clubs? What would help me?” These questions 
confronted her constantly. To other leaders of experience she turned for help. To many workers. with girls she went— 
workers in large business houses, settlements, churches, schools, libraries and Y. W. C. A. All gladly co-operated in 
“ passing along ” good ideas. From this experience of many workers with girls the material has been gathered an. 
has been centered in a definite, practical way. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSE CLEANING’ 


By WM. PARR CAPES and JEANNE D. CARPENTER Net, $6.00 
Introduction by HON, CORNELIUS F. BURNES. 

War accentuates city waste problems—conservation and economy are supplanting loose methods and wastefulness in all 
municipal activities. No field offers greater opportunity for wartime economy and efficiency than- the collection and 
removal of municipal waste—ashes, sewage, garbage, rubbish, and street refuse. To eliminate guesswork and assist 
both the citizen and the city official in the solution of these problems “Municipal House-Cleaning” embraces in a small 
compass a fund of authoritative information about waste problems which the author has collected as Director of the 
New York State Bureau of Municipal Information. 


By ALISSA FRANC Net, $2.00 
With an Introduction by ADELAIDE R. HASSE, Chief of the Economics Division, N. Y. Public Library. 

Dr. Frank Crane, in the N. Y. Globe, says: “The Government of the United States is not paternal, but it is fra- 
ternal. It can be of much more help to each one of us if we understand its activities better. In no country of the 
world and at no time in history has any nation undertaken more seriously and more efficiently the problem of assisting 


the individuals who compose it. The Government of the United States is of immense practical help to the people. 
This book goes at the matter in a concise and intelligible way.” 


MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER Net, $2.00 
With an Introductory Word by Professor JOHN DEWEY, of Columbia University. 
In this book, which for its original and convincing argument and width of scope must arrest the attention of every 


thinking man and woman, the author claims that it is only by the extended use of the CONSCIOUS INTELLIGENCE 
that the human race can enter upon its SUPREME INHERITANCE. 


He concludes a brilliant analysis of the fundamental conditions of human evolution by the contention that the time 
has now arrived for man to renounce the supposedly infallible guidance of instinct and to replace it by the 
CONSCIOUS GUIDANCE AND CONTROL of the ENTIRE HUMAN ORGANISM, if he is to survive and 
adapt his life to the momentous changes of our ever-advaneing civilization. 


MAIDS, WIVES AND WIDOWS 


The Law of the Land and of the Various States as It Affects Women 

By ROSE FALLS BRES Net, $2.00 
With an Introductory Note by MARY WOOD, Chairman of the Legislative Department of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of the United States. 

N. Y. Tribune Says: ‘A singularly lucid and comprehensive conspectus of all the legislation in question, sufficiently 
detailed to serve the layman’s needs and sufficiently suggestive to be of directing value to the professional reader. 
To our mind, every woman should systematically study law, as she does the three ‘R’s’; and to the multitude who 
have not done so, as well as to those who have, this volume will be a veritable treasure.” 


CREATIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY 


By HELEN MAROT Net, $1.50 
Professor JOHN DEWEY of Columbia says; “It is a forceful and vivid presentation of a point of view with 
respect to education which ig as novel as it is illuminating.” 

How is the industrial efficiency necessary to America after the war to be produced and maintained without Prus- 
sianizing the workers? 

This is the question which Miss Marot answers in this forward-looking and stimulating book. She shows that pro- 
ductive force really depends (among free workers) on satisfaction of the creative impulsive, and that this impulse in 
the worker must be recognized and educated. 

Creative Impulse in Industry is the result of a survey of conditions specially made by the author for the Bureau of 
Edueational Experiments, and is heartily endorsed by that body. 


THE TRADE OF TO-MORROW 
3y ERNEST J. P. BENN Net, $1.50 
A powerful argument, by one of England’s soundest trade economists, for the definite admission of Labor to a place 
in the Constitution, and its organization upon a representative basis. 


The author offers a sane solution for some of our most confused industrial problems, and at the same time shows the 
way to a settlement of the difficulties of decentralization and devolution after the War. 


BRITAIN AFTER THE PEACE: Revolution or Reconstruction 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS, author of “The Socialistie Movement in England, etc.” Net, $2.50 


It is here argued that the problem of reconstruction after the war is essentially a revolutionary one, in the sense that 
it implies the making of fundamental changes in a rapid manner instead of by the slower methods of reform and evo- 
lution. To attempt to show how this revolution may be carried out in a peaceful way, “in due form of law,” 
avoiding violence, is the purpose of this work, which deals in a vigorous and independent way .with the problems 
of de mobilization, industrial control, taxation, agricultural reform and small holdings, the probable effects of the war 
in foreign countries, the foreign policy of the future and the reaction of Huropean politics on British problems, The 
book sets forth no Utopian schemes, but is a sane effort at constructive imagination, and will be welcomed as an 
important contribution to the discussion of the Problems of the Peace. 
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